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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
Be a@ year, in the United States, Canada, 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * decO7” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1907. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send @ 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 





4times.... 5 percent 
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100 lines... 5per cent 
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These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. : 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. ; 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 
ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. : 
3d.—To enforve laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis, 


g@ If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keepers’ Souvenir Cards 


are just the thing. 


We send them by Return Mail 
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As most of our readers know, we have got- 
tenout a Souvenir Postal Card for bee-keepers. 
The cuts herewith show the card in reduced 
size, and but one color, while the real card is 
printed in 4 colors. It could also be sent to 
honey-customers, to remind them that it is 
time to buy more honey, ete. There are many 
uses to which this Card can be put. 


Prices—postpaid: 3cards for 10¢ (stamps 
or silver), or 5 FREE with the American Bes 
vournal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25c. There 
is a blank space on the card about 2x2 
inches in size for writing. Send all orders to 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Now Is the Time to Order Your 


» BEK-SU PPLIES« 


AND SAVE MONEY 





It will cost you only one cent for a postal-card to get our delivered 


Prices on Dovetailed Hives, Sections. 


Section-Holders, 


Separators, Brood-Frames, Foundation, Smokers, Ex- 


tractors, Shipping-—Cases, etc. 


many dollars. 
make you the Best Price. 


It may mean a saving to you of 


It is the natura] advantage we have over others that enables us to 
There are no better goods than ours, and we GUAR- 


ANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 
We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-Goods, and can 


ship promptly. 


Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply GO. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 


Nicollet Island, No. 33, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Dittmér's GomD Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to otaer makes? 


Because the bees like t 03st 


and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWNsiNAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone-it owes its 


reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 


for full line of Supplies. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





Ir You WANT TO KEEP PosTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST * POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NATIONAL EXPONENT of the PROAIBITION 
MOVEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 





WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23xp StraeT, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is » very pretty thing 
for a bee-keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
—<— frequently leads to a 
2. 


The picture shown here- 
with is a reproduction of a motto queen-button 
that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to fasten it, Price, by 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. The 
American Bee Journal one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders fo 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
834 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 
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young basswood timber. 
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Marshfield Goods 


When you buy those goods you can be assured of good, honest goods. 

We make nothing but PERFECT SUPPLIES. Sections made of 
Hives and Shipping-Cases are Beauties. 
If you have not received our Catalog of Supplies, please write for it. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
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Please Mention the American Bee Journal yhe2,writins 








Mar. 7, 1907 























Pure and Selected Italian Queens 


Sent direct from Bologna (Central Italy.) 
Address, EXTENSIVE APIARIES. 


ENRICO PENNA, San Ruffillo, Bologna, Italy. 


1907 Price-List for America: 


1 Queen 12 Queens 
Da ats Gils be axon 00 did dcnceradudebes noscceccce $1.90 $21.60 
Site ca ows os avncberakabichddusidicend o400c0s- 1.80 20 40 


1.60 

Notice.—Mr. Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific Queen-Rearing’’ is my guide in rearing my queens. 
Only queens of the highest type are sent to purchasers. In September and October I| can send 
also Italian Queens of common bees at $1.30 each. 

ConpiTions—Cash with orders. The queensthat may die on the journcy will be re- 
placed provided they be sent back immediately in their boxes. Purchasers are urgently re- 
quested to give their address very clearly. 


Mention Bee Journal when 


Hershiser Wax-Press 


And Other LEWIS BEE-SUPPLIES 
Good Goods and Prompt Shipment 


writing. 





Any bee-keeper can save money, as long as the 
goods last, on almost any supplies needed next sea- 
son, by taking advantage of our 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Have sold several thousand dollars worth of 
these goods, and no complaint. 


(te Send for list of Slightly Dam.- 
aged Goods to select trom at Reduced 
Prices. Also for 1907 Catalog of New Goods. 

Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey 
in 60-pound cans for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply ©. (Not Inc.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 ano 193 SuPERIOR ST.-CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


What Would Be 


the condition of bee-keeping had not some ingenious bee-keeper 
invented and made the Bingham Bee-Smoker and 
Honey-Knife? 


Bingham fills orders for thousands, every year, from the 
largest distributors of bee-keepers’ supplies, who say they like 
to sell Bingham’s Goods, because they always give satisfaction. 


If you want the BEES'T, and can’t get them handy, you 
can always get them direct from the original imvemtor 
and sole manufacturer, at regular prices, per mail. 











It will always be a pleasure to know that you bought the 
Best from the original inventor of such a perfect tool. 


Respectfully yours, 


T. F. BINGHAM. 


8E2t 





Farwell, Mich. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








TRAINLOAD OF BEE SUPPLIES 
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Queens 


The finest in the land from 
Danie, WurtTH & GRANT. 


3-Banded, Red Clover, 
and 5-Banded Goldens. 


The Goldens took First 
Premium at every Fair they 
were exhibited last year. 

Prices :— Untested, $1.00 each; Tested, $1.50 
each. Address, 


DANIEL WURTH & GRANT 
PITKIN, ARK. 
(G3 Make Money Orders payable on West 
Fork, Ark. I have moved from San Antonio, 
Texas.—D. W. 6ES8t 


Bee-Supplies and Berry-Boxes 

Lewis B ware at Factory Prices. Bee-keepers, club 
together, send me list of ft wanted, and let me 
give the regular discounts. 








‘atalog 
W. J. McCARTY, Emmetsburg, lowa. 


Big Reduction in Supplies 


Until May 1. Big stock of Dovetailed 
Hives and One-Piece Sections to draw 
from. FREE—a year’s subscription 
with order amounting to $15 or over. 
Send for 32-page Illustrated Catalog— 


free. 
W.D. SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [lich. 


23Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Caucasian and Italian 
QUEENS 


First oe at Michigan State Fair, 1906. 
Circular tells the rest. A postal gets it. 


A.D. D. WOOD, Lansing, Mich. 


8Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


6Etf 











T 
prove they are 
healthy and vigorous we'll 
send Four 


3 yrs. old See! ee 
property owners. Mailin 
vense 5c. A postal will 
Prem and our catalo with 64 
colored plates. Write today. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY Cé., 
Box 815, Osage, Iowa. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. Oder now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, $1 00; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 ap. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


OsweGo, iLL. R.D. 1. 
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we om Own CUT 
(cares ae: GREEN 
BONE 





Green bone 1 My hy and 
stimulates the hen’s product- 
ive organs. Out bone fresh 
every day. The Crown does it 
Bar »kly with no bother or muss. 2% years 
aiidin cutters. Write for free casio: 
BROS., Box 618, EASTON 









Mention Bee Journal wher 


writing. 








12 Pkts SEEDS 7368 fis 20c 

Beet, Exyptian ; ted Surehead ; Car- 

rot, Danvers; Corn, Early Evergreen; Cu 

cumber, "New Cumberland; Lettuce’ 

Water Melon, Sweetheart ; Onion, 

tee Taker; Radish, New Conical ; 

Squash Marrow ; Tomato, Matchless. 

amps. EE with order: — gy of New 
avarian Oats. Mention pape 

W, W. BARNARD CO., Dept. Q, Kinzie $t., Chicaro. 














ihe eY Curled ; Musk Melon, Pau! Kose‘ 
One packet each for 20 cts., colp or 
writing. 


Mention Bee Journal when 




















HONEY FROM THE DANZENBAKER HIVE 


THE FANCY COMB HONEY HIVE 




















More Honey 


(That is, more honey in the super at the right time.) 


Better Honey 


(More honey that will grade fancy and extra fancy.) 


More lloney 


(No question but what the producer of a fancy and extra fancy grade gets a better price, and does it easier.) 





Ls 





Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. 


Alabama 
PW etme MUn....o.00.00 00002 c0c0e. J. M. Jenkins 
Canada 
I ic avin éavesacussss ss E. Grainger & Co. 
Calitornia 
OE Tee ee Planing Mill 
*Los Angeles............ California National 
Honey-Producers’ Association 
Colorado 
Denver........ The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. 
Fruita...... Fruita I'rnit and Produce Ass’n 


District of Columbia 
Washington.............. The A. I. Root Co. 
Geo 


a 
ee eer ee Howkins & Rush 
124 Liberty St. 

Illinois 
CAICAMO «22000 cccccecceres The A. I. Root Co. 
144 East Erie Street. 
Indiana 
Indianapolis............... Walter S. Ponder 
PIED, ie coes 0h. 04 cn siangund Vickery Bros. 
own 
Des Moines ...........-. Joseph Nysewander 
Kansa 
MUGUBA 220000 crccccccccccrcccecs Carl F. Buck 





Mississippi 
TORII, 3. ac c0scceccscun ge A. Hummer 
Massachusetts 
Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street 
Lyonsville ............+++ W. W. Cary & Son 
aine 
Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. 
Maryland 
Baltimore........... awlins Implement Co. 
Michigan 
Bell Branch .........- cass M. H. Hunt & Son 
PPOGMRORE «.0.0006.0:0000- seen George E. Hilton 
SUIS. ~~ 
Gh, Praell o0cccs cccces cele he A. I. Root Co. 
1024 idississippt Street. 
Missouri 
High Hill... .Jno Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
Springfield . bise wean cee Spri ag field Co. 
eee CT Blanke & Hauk 
New Mexico 
Cartabad...... 0.000000 cnn Edward Scoggin 
New York 
WINER 6.0.5 0200 cece ee A. I. Root Co 
ew York City........... The A. I. Root Co. 
esey Street. 





Ohio 

Columbus Grove ........ McAdams Seed Co. 
Toledo......... gs Bros., 521 Monroe St. 
ROMO «06 indab Gite i dnescaits E. W. Pierce 
CONE « ..0s casatdncecsdaat Cc. H. W. Weber 

2146 Central Avenue 

Oregon 

RS Portland Seed Co. 

Pr -mnsylvania 
RS aioe n09.00na0e Prothero & Arnold 
Philadelphia............. The A. I. Root Co. 

0 Vine Street 

Williamsport.............ses0. E. E. Pressier 

633 Lycoming Street 

Texas 
Dallas . oe: Seed and Fioral Co. 
San Antonio .. .... - Udo Toe ein 
Eo ctv6A 6 dawnt svettoanene D. M. wards 
Utah 
Ogden .. ...........The Superior Honey Co. 
Virginia 

Spottswood..........ss...0e0- W. E. Tribbett 


* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 








THE A, L ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio 
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Carrying Up Dark Honey 


At the Ontario convention Mr. Alpaugh 
said that under certain conditions there was 
danger that bees might carry up dark honey 
from the brood-chamber into the surplus 
apartment; and Mr. Holtermann said he had 
known buckwheat to be thus carried up.— 
Canadian Bee Journal. 


ooo 
Working at Bees When Sweating 


‘* Never work at a hive when you are sweat- 
ing. Bees havea strong dislike to the exha- 
lations of one in a perspiration.”’ 


That is the advice givenin a foreign bee- 
paper. Some bee-keepers in this country, with 
hundreds of colonies, will smile broadly upon 
reading such advice. It would work best in 
a locality where the flowers secrete nectar 
only in freezing weather, if bees are to be 
kept on a large scale. 


—_—_ _ 
That Apis Dorsata Comb 


Among other interesting paragraphs in 
‘Gleanings from Foreign Fields,’’ by W. K. 
Morrison, in Gleanings, is one which reads in 
part as follows: 


The American Bee Journal has a paragraph 
calling in question the statement that Apis 
dorsata builds a comb with cells 2!¢ inches 
deep; but this is an actual fact, and the thick- 
ness of the comb is 5 inches and more where 
it is attached to the branch of a tree...... It is 
probably true the cells at the top of the comb 
are not 6-sided, because the stretching caused 
by the great weight of so large a comb, to- 
gether with the weight of one whole colony 
of bees, would serve to draw the cells out of 
shape. 

This undoubtedly refers to a paragraph on 
page 1045 of the American Bee Journal for 
1906, the statement in question being, ‘‘ They 


make a large 5-sided cell about 2}¢ inches 





deep.’”’ It is going rather far afield to defend 
a general statement of that kind by saying 
that there may be cells of that depth at the 
upper part of the comb. The defense of the 
5-sided cell is somewhat ingenious, but is it 
possible that those bees make such bad calcu- 
lationsas to have their combs stretch at the 
top? Suppose they should stretch, would they 
be 5-sided? Take a piece of poultry-netting 
with 6-sided meshes and stretch it. If by aay 
possibility you can stretch it so that there 
shall be one 5-sided mesh in 1000, then it will 
be time to talk about stretching the big bees’ 
cells into 5 sides. Even then would it war- 
rant the general statement that their cells are 


5-sided ? 
— p> - — 


“How Bees Make Honey’”’ 


Mr. M. M. Baldridge, one of the oldest con- 
tributors of the American Bee Journal, as 
well as one or two others, kindly sent us the 
following which appeared in the New York 
Tribune Farmer for Dec. 12, 1906: 


How Bees Maks Honey. 


** A great many people think that bees get 
honey from flowers,’’ says the Rey. Theodore 
Wood, in the London Tribune, but that is 
quite a mistake, for there is no honey in 
flowers. It is true that many flowers have 
sweet juices. But sweet juices are not honey; 
and before they can be turned into honey 
they have to be swallowed by a bee. 


‘* When a bee goes out on a honey-making 
expedition it depends a great deal upon its 
tongue, which is very long and slender, and 
is covered all over with stiff little hairs, so 
that it looks just like a tiny brush. With 
this the bee sweeps out the nectar from the 
blossoms into its mouth, and goes on swallow- 
ing it, mouthful after mouthful, until it can 
swallow no more. But the nectar does not 
pass into its digestive organs and serve as 
food. It only passes into a little pouch, just 
inside the hinder part of the body, which we 
call the ‘ honey-bag.’ When this bag is quite 


full, the bee flies off toits hive, and by the 
time that it arrives there the contents of the 
bag have been turned into honey! 


** How this is done [am sorry to say I can 
not tell you; for nobody has ever been able 
to find out. If we examine the honey-bag 
through the microscope, we can find nothing 
to account for the change. It seems to be 
os a bag of tough skin, and nothing more. 
et, in two or three minutes after the nectar 
has been swallowed that wonderful change 
takesplace. Andif a bee is fed with sugar 
and water instead of nectar, it will turn the 
sugar and water into honey in just the same 
strange way. 
**When the bee gets back to the hive with 
its load, it goes straight off to a honey-comb, 
pokes its head into one of the cells and pours | 
out the honey through its mouth until the 
honey-bag is empty. Then it flies off again to 
obtain more nectar, and make a further sup- 
ply. And so it labors busily on from the first 
thing in the morning till the last thing at | 
night, never being away from the hive for 
more than a few minutes at a time, and | 
always bringing back a fresh supply of honey 
in its wonderful little bag. 


“*Now, perhaps you wonder how it is that 
the honey does notrun out of the cells as 
soon as the bees have filled them. For these 
cells do not stand upright, but lie on their 
sides; and if we were to lay an open barre! of 
treacle on its side, that barrel would very soon 
be nearly empty. As soon as the honey is 
poured into the celi by the bees, however, a 
kind of thick cream rises to the surface and 
covers it. And this cream holds the honey so 
firmly in position that not even the tinest 
drop oozes out. 


‘* But when bees want to keep honey for 
some little time—when they are storing it up 
for use during the winter, for instance—they 
are not satisfied with this creamy crust, and 
are evidently afraid that the contents of the 
cell may dry up. So they carefully cover it 
in with a little waxen lid,which makes the cel! 
perfectly air-tight. Next time that you have 
honey-comb for breakfast,if you examine it 
carefully you will find that nearly all the cells 
are closed in this curious way. 


** Now, why do you think that the bees take 
the trouble to make so many small cells in 
which to store away their honey? Why do 
they not make two or three really big cells 
and keep it all in those? 

‘* Well, the reason is that they know per- 
fectly well that if honey is kept in a large 
vessel it very soon beeomes thick, because the 
sugar in it forms into crystals; and in that 
case they can not feed upon it. But as long 
as it is kept in the small cells of the honey- 
comb it remains quite fresh and liquid, so 
that all through the winter they are able to 
use it as food.’’ 


As the foregoing appeared also in the Lon- 
don Tribune, we sent the clipping to Mr. 
Thos. Wm. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 




















Journal, in London, asking if he knew of the 
‘* Rey. Theodore,’’? and he replied as follows 
Jan. 15, 1907: 


Dear Mr. YorK:—We do not know any- 
thing about the Rev. Theodore Wood, but I 
should think he belongs to a class of profes- 
sional writers who undertake to write on any 
subject that they think would be popular, 
without knowing anything about what they 
are writing. Wedo not take any notice of 
all the rubbish that appears in the secular 
press about bees, and the Tribune is 1 paper 
that is apt to print sensational articles, and is 
not a paper that we place any reliance upon, 

The Rev. Theodore Wood is like the other 
Rev. J. G. Wood, who wrote a book about 
bees, as he did on a variety of Natural History 
subjects, and who confessedly knew nothing 
whatever about the subject except that he 
read up in order to write the book. After this 
book was written and was published, he had a 
number of inquiries from readers asking him 
questions about bee-management, and not 
knowing anything about it, he applied to Mr. 
Hooker to help himin his dilemma. Head- 
mitted that he wrote the book only because 
he was commissioned to do so, and had read 
up for the purpose. We have a number of 
such people, and itis evident that the writer 
of the article you send is one of these. Such 
writers are not bee-keepers, and we often 
wonder at the American bee-editors attribut- 
ing such rubbish to British bee-keepers. 

We wonder what you would think if we 
attributed such articles as I enclose as a speci- 
men of what American bee-keepers know on 
the subject. We would not print such rub- 
bish ! Yours faithfully, 

Tos. Wm. Cowan. 


Theitem referred to by Mr. Cowan, in his 
last two sentences is this, which appeared in 
the Evening Telegraph, of Dublin: 


OVERWORK AMONG BEES. 


Lord Avebury should be interested to learn 
that to the snake story and the mosquito 
story American humor is now adding the bee- 
story. The Minneapolis Journal issues a 
warning against placing one’s bee-hives too 
near an arc light. A veracious correspondent 
reports that his own bees mistook a light of 
this kind for daylight, and continued work- 
ing until dawn, when they “turnedin.” In 
a few minutes the sun was out, and they in- 
stinctively returned to their labors, which con- 
tinued until dusk. After a short respite the 
re-kindling of the are light sent them stag- 
gering forth for another round of toil. ‘‘ They 
were all dead by the end of the week—victims 
of overwork, every mother’s son of them.”’ 


We will have to refer this ‘are light bee- 
story’ to our Minneapolis readers. 

But we wish to thank Mr. Cowan for his 
complete reply. Undoubtedly both this and 
the “‘mother country”? are producing some 
wonderfully vivid imaginations among some 
of their writers. If only the truth were ad- 
hered to, how much less of literary ‘‘ rub- 
bish ’’ there would appear. 

<sacguatllidiaieatnsediaal 


Virgin Queens and Drone-Comb 
L. S. C. says in the British Bee Journal : 


It is, I believe, Doolittle who maintains 
that, with a virgin queen, drone-comb is built 
so invariably that combs in process will show 
whether the colony has been dequeened. I do 
not know exactly upon what observation this 
is based, for I find that such bees build 
worker-comb, but there may be conditions 
other than the mere possession of a virgin 
queen which would overrule the matter. 


Has Mr. Doolittle ever expressed such a 
belief? 








[ae" [ believe that the American Bee Jour- 
nal is one of the best papers that I have ever 
read.—G. 8. LigHTNER, Cedar Co., Iowa. 





Our Front Page Pictures this week 
are something of a medley. Most of them 
were senttous by Mr. D. H. Coggshall, of 
New York State, who attended the National 
convention at San Antonio last November. 
The pictures may be described as follows: 

No. 1 represents Wm. A. Selser, Mrs. Cogg- 
shall, and Mrs. Ball, who, with Mr. Coggshall, 
were returning from an alligater hunt in the 
wilds of Florida. Mr. Coggshall is not shown 
in this picture. 

No. 2 is said to have been one of the 
‘*speakers’’ at the National convention in 
San Antonio. If such was the case, he did 
his ‘‘speaking’’ outdoors, There wére many 
of his kind on the streets of San Antonio. He 
seemed to be a very useful *‘ citizen.”’ 

No. 3 shows 2 children who seem to be 
somewhat “ colored.’’ There are quite a num- 
ber just like them in San Antonio and in 
many other parts of the South. 

No. 4 shows the oldest cathedral in San An- 
tonio, and also one of the city plazas or parks. 
Thisis a very pretty spot. We had the pleas- 
ure of walking through it and also entering 
the ancient cathedral. 

No. 5 represents Mr. O. O. Poppleton in his 
apiary of ‘‘ Long Ideal’’ hives. He was fora 
long time an extensive bee-keeper in Iowa, 
but some years ago moved to Florida, where 
he is perhaps the largest bee-keeper now in 
the State. We have had the pleasure of 
meeting him at several National conventions. 
He is a most genial man and an excellent bee- 
keeper. 

No. 6 shows a part of one of Mr. D. H. 
Coggshall’s New York State bee-yards in 
winter quarters. From this apiary he has 
obtained as high as 12,000 pounds of extracted 
honey in a single season. 





To Bee-Keepers of Indiana :—Mr. 
Walter 8. Pouder, of Indianapolis, bas sent us 
a copy of House Bill No. 637, recently intro- 
duced in the Indiana Legislature. Bee-keep- 
ers of that State are urged to write to their 
State Representatives and Senators asking 
them to vote for the Bill when it comes be- 
forethem. [tis as follows: 


Beit enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana: 


SECTION 1.—Upon the recommendation of 
the officers of the Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association the Governor may appoint fora 
term of 2 years a State Inspector of Apiaries. 
Such Inspector shall, when notified of exis- 
tence of a disease known as foul brood among 
apiaries, examine all such as are reported, 
and all others in the same locality, and ascer- 
tain whether or not such disease exists, and, 
if satisfied of its existence, shall give the 
owner or person who has care of such apiaries 
full instructions as to manner of treating 
them. 

Sec. 2.—Within a reasonable time after 


making such examination the Inspector 
shall make another examination thereof, 
and if the condition of any of them is such 
as in his judgment renders it necessary, he 
may burn all of the colonies of bees and all 
the combs necessary to prevent the spread of 
the disease. 

Sec. 3 —Any owner of a diseased apiary, of 
honey made or taken from such an apiary, 
who shall sell, barter, or give away such api- 
ary, honey or appliances, or bees from such 
an apiary, expose other bees to danger of con- 
tracting such disease, or refuse to allow the 
Inspector of apiaries to inspect such apiary, 
honey, or appliances shall be fined not less 
than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred 
dollars, or be imprisoned in the county jail 
not less than one month or more than two 
months. 

Sec. 4.—There shall be levied annually on 
the owner of each colony of bees in the State 
of Indiana one cent for each colony owned, 
which levy shall be placed on the tax dupli- 
cate of the respective counties by the county 
auditors at the time of the levy of other taxes 
each year. The amount so collected shall 
constitute a special State fund, to be disposed 
of in the payment of the salary and actual ex- 
penses of the Inspector. 

Src. 5.—The Inspector shall make at the 
close of each calendar year a report to the 
Governor, stating the number of apiaries 
visited, the number of those diseased and 
treated, the number of colonies of bees de- 
stroyed, and of the expense incurred in the 
employment of his duties. Said Inspector 
shall receive three dollars for each day 
actually and necessarily spent in the perform- 
ance of his duties, and be reimbursed for 
money expended by him in defraying ex- 
penses: Provided, That the total expendi- 
ture for such purpose shall not exceed the 
amount secured by the special assessment as 
defined in Sec. 4. 


a oe 


Luther A. Hammond, an esteemed resi- 
dent of Keedysville, Md., and a long-time 
reader of this Journal, died of pleura-pneu- 
monia the latter part of February, aged a 
little over 52 years. He was sick only a week. 
For years he was one of the most progressive 
farmers and bee-keepers in his district. 











Why Not Advertise ?—There are many 
dealers in bee-supplies, and those who have 
bees and queens for sale, who are not now 
advertising, that might increase their business 
by advertising in the American Bee Journal. 
The rates charged are very low, as will be 
seen by referring to the second page of this 
number. During the next 6 months will be 
done the bulk of the season’s business among 
bee-keepers. Why not begin at once to let 
the readers of the American Bee Journal 
know that you have something to sell? Our 
advertising columns are open only to those 
who will give their patrons ‘‘ a square deal.”’ 
If you are in that class we will be pleased to 
have your advertisement in our columns. 


> 


(a This is the first year I have taken the 
American Bee Journal. I like it better every 








copy [ read, and will take it, if possible, as 
long as I keep bees.—A. K. WuippeEn, of 
Prince Edward Island. 
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Feeding Sugar to Starving 
Bees 


BY G. C, GREINER. 


As I expected and feared, the open 
and comparatively warm weather of 
last winter (1905-6) induced and com- 
pelled bees to use larger quantities of 
their winter stores than they usually do 
during steady and colder winter weather. 
The fall flow from our late honey- 
sources, such as goldenrod, asters, sweet 
clover, etcs had not been over-abundant, 
so that bees had only enough supplies 
to bridge them over to the early spring 
flows, if the winter had been one of the 
usual kind. But under the circum- 
stances, I awaited with fear and tremb- 
ling, the warm days of the coming 
spring, that I might find out the condi- 
tions of my bees and lend a helping hand 
where necessary. At last the month of 
May arrived, and indications were 
favorable that the warm season had 
opened to remain so. 

All my bees were packed in chaff on 
the summer stand, making it somewhat 
unhandy to examine them in a satis- 
factory way. I therefore stripped them 
of their winter protection as soon as 
the settled weather made it safe to do 
so, which, in this case, was a little ear- 
lier than I would have done if possible 
shortage of supplies had not caused me 
a great deal of uneasiness. 

On May 3, being a warm, ideal spring 
day, the bees were busily engaged bring- 
ing in pollen and honey from early fruit- 
blossoms, and as I had nothing to fear 
from robbing or chilling brood, I made 
a thorough examination of all colonies. 
The result was a_ shocking discovery. 
About one-third of them had plenty of 
honey so that many could spare in case 
of an emergency, one or 2 frames, but 
the rest were practically in a starving 
condition, not a few so completely des- 
titute of stores that literally not a cell 
of honey could be seen; all their combs 
not occupied by brood were as dry as 
extracting or bait-combs, after they are 
cleaned out by the bees. But, strange 
as it may seem, with the exception of 
a very few, all were strong in bees and 
had plenty of brood. 

To judge from this state of affair, I 
knew, to prevent a calamity, something 
had to be done before the rising of an- 
other sun, and the only question was 
how that “something” could be managed 
to the best advantage. I had no honey 
in brood or extracting combs; all I 
had reserved from my extracting combs 
the previous summer for this purpose 
I had to use the previous fall in feed- 
ing up for winter on account of the 
unexpected light fall flow, which was so 


contrary to my experience of former 
years. 

In Gleanings the editor says: “We 
have come to the conclusion that we 
can rear our own bees with sugar- 
syrup far cheaper than we can buy 
them.” The principle of this assertion 
I followed to the letter, and I did it 


-in the following way: 


In thinking the matter over, I felt anx- 
ious to observe these points: To feed 
all colonies at once (practically) and 
do it with the least work; to give the 
least inducement to start robbing; to 
disturb the colonies as little as possible 
by opening the hives; and last, but not 
least, not only to save their lives, but 
to induce them to start anew and con- 
tinue brood-rearing, which under the 
prevailing conditions, I feared they had 
given up. To hit all these “flies” with 
one blow seemed quite a puzzle to me 
at first, but I succeeded beyond all my 
expectations, as the result plainly proved. 

Of course, I had to resort to sugar- 
feeding. I manufactured syrup in lots 
of 20 pounds at a time, using 10 pounds 
of each (sugar and water), and stirring 
the same without boiling, but slightly 
warmed, until all the sugar was dis- 
solved. The feeding process was a 
simple affair. At night, just before 
dark, I went along the rows of bees, 
raised the front of their hives one af- 
ter another to a position of about 45 
degrees, turned a soup-ladle nearly full 
of the prepared syrup into the entrance, 
and lowered the hive to its proper place. 
The whole operation was so easily and 
so quickly done that it complied with 
nearly all the above requirements. 

As an explanation, I will say that all 
my hives stand level (by test of spirit- 
level) except a slight pitch toward the 
front of about one-half inch. To make 
the above process of feeding practical, 
every hive had to be pitched at least 
that much the other way. But that was 
an easy matter. A little block under 
the front end of the stand accomplished 
that, and in many cases, raising the hive 
m the projecting notch of the alight- 
ing-board was all that was necessary. 

To test the action of the syrup when 
being turned in, and make sure that no 
drowning of bees could take place, t 
tried the experiment with an empty hive 
before I undertook the real business. 
The syrup would run back in a narrow 
stream, strike against the back of the 
hive and spread sidewise, filling the 
corner, formed by the bottom and bot- 
tom-rim, with quite a body of the liquor 
clear across the width of the hive. 
When the hive was lowered to its level, 
the syrup would flow forward and form 
a thin sheet covering one-half or more 
of the entire hive-bottom. Being satis- 


fied that the danger of drowning was 
reduced to a minimum, I proceeded with 
the operation. 

The following morning I could not re- 
sist the temptation to find out how the 
bees had accepted their ration. I ex- 
amined a number of the stronger colo- 
nies, and a few of the weaker ones, by 
unhooking the bottom-boards and rais- 
ing the front of the hives high enough 
to give a fair view of the bottom. All 
the former had everything cleaned up; 
the bottom was perfectly dry, not a 
sign of the syrup fed the night before 
could be detected. Although some of 
the weaker ones had some of their feed 
left on the bottom, the result of my first 
night’s feeding was so gratifying that I 
kept it up regularly every night for near- 
ly 2 weeks. 

On May 15, bees began to refuse their 
offered feed, and I could plainly see that 
another source of sweets drew their at- 
tention. The apple-trees had been in 
bloom for several days and bees were 
getting quite numerous among the blos- 
soms. In the hives a change was taking 
place; the white coating of the combs, 
the well-known and pleasing indications 
of a honey-flow, and the appearance of 
new honey were getting quite conspicu- 
ous in all the better colonies. These 
conditions grew more prominent from 
one day to another, and before I had 
hardly time to realize what was going 
on, every comb in many hives was 
crowded to the last cell with honey; 
even cells among hatching brood were 
glistening with their contents. The few 
surplus cases, both for section and ex- 
tracted honey, which I had put on when 
new honey made its first appearance, 
were full of bees rushing their work at 
a rate that I never experienced before 
during fruit-bloom. 

As may be imagined, I was rushing 
things also to get my surplus cases in 
place, not knowing that a sad disap- 
pointment was in store for me. The 
climax had already been reached, and 
the drop was as sudden and discourag- 
ing as the beginning had been promis- 
ing. A cold rain set in on the 18th, 
and continued more or less all through 
the remaining apple-bloom, with the re- 
sult that no more honey was gathered 
until the latter part of June. 

Stimulating feeding in the spring to 
induce brood-rearing is one of the many 
subjects on which the opinions of our 
ablest writers are greatly at variance. 
One sees his only salvation in its prac- 
tice, while another says it does more 
harm than good. One reason why the 
views of our experts run in such op- 
posite directions, is simply becausé it is 
a very difficult matter to produce posi- 
tive proof either for or against it. It 
is very much the same in the case above 
stated. To estimate the beneficial re- 
sults of my 2 weeks’ sugar feeding, or 
the consequence of it had been omitted, 
is merely a matter of conjecture. How- 
ever, there are a few facts connected 
with it from which we can draw a fair- 
ly correct conclusion: 


1. On May 3, bees were in a starving 
condition. 

2. On account of occasional unfav- 
orable weather at that time, which pre- 
vented the bees from flying for days at 
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a time, honey was coming in too slowly 
to keep bees and brood from starving 
_3. No colonies were lost from starva- 
tion. 

4. Bees were seemingly in excellent 
condition to take advantage of the phe- 
nomenal honey-flow, lasting from May 
15th to 18th, if the amount of honey 
stored during those few days justifies 
that assumption. 

Since writing the foregoing, Mr. 
Latham’s rejoinder appeared on page 
1015 (1906) of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. Although the opportunity is very 
tempting to make a detailed reply, 1 
have no desire to do so, for the reason 
that these long-drawn-out controversies 
are interesting only to the persons di- 
rectly connected with them, but not to 
the general reader. We all know that 
whoever has the last “say,” has all the 
advantage over his opponent, and it is 
customary and courteous to give the 
weak side the benefit of the same. I 
am willing to let it go so in this case. 

I wish to thank Mr. Latham for the 
kind spirit he exhibited in dealing with 
me. I gladly agree with him on some 
points brought out in his rejoinder, but 
on many others—I don’t. 

LaSalle, N. Y. 


S————_—_—> + oe 


Bees Building Round Cells— 
Wax-Secretion, Etc. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 
On page 1051 (1906) Mr. Hasty ex- 


presses doubt that bees ever try to build 
round cells. He also hints that bees 
have much more wisdom than some of 
us are willing to credit them with. 
Again, page 95 (1907) he refers to the 
matter and comes down a little, but 
only so far as to confess that in the 
case of queen-cells the mouths of them 
are round. 

Well, Mr. H., you would better hast- 
en to come clear down on the question 
of round cells, for the fact is, every 
cell bees build is first round until they 
cannot longer maintain the circular form. 
You.get your old pipe and some soapy 
water and start to blow bubbles. You 
can make one round to start with; the 
second when it joins its mate dents or 
flattens a strip of one side. The third 
joins the first and second and makes two 
more straight lines where they join; this 
is then kept up until the 7th bubble is 
made, which forms a complete circle 
around the first, and if you keep on add- 
ing they just keep on forming 6 around 
I, and every one of them, barring the 
outside ones, has become 6-sided. 

The bee begins by plastering a bit 
of wax to the starting-point wherever 
she means to build a comb; this is 
lengthened into a sort of ridge, and 
other little ridges started from this to 
the sides, all the while wax being added 
at the starting point on top of the ridge. 
As the work goes on the various little 
ridges are formed into circular walls 
enclosing space after space, but the 
mouth of every little embryo cell is 
round, with thickened walls of the crude 
wax. As the cell begins to rise from 
the tiny ridge, the bee begins to shave 
off the surplus wax from these thick 
walls, and in so doing they straighten 


the partition walls, and they become the 
6-sided form, very much as do the soap- 
bubbles. Just take a look at the comb 
that is being builded and you will see 
that the rudiment of the cell, that is, the 
mouth of every cell where the fresh 
wax is plastered on, is round; you can 
see this in almost any comb you may 
pick up at any time, but it shows to 
best advantage where the bees have just 
been building, and never finished the 
comb. 

Again, sometimes we find a row of 
cells built in between two bars where 
there was just space enough for the 
one row; there they build circular cells, 
or very irregular ones. The hexagon 
cell is not so because of any great wis- 
dom on the part of the bee; if she were 
wise she might build square cells where 
but one row can be put in, but she does 
not. There is no other form so easy to 
build as the hexagon, when considering 
the question of blocking one form 
against another; here Nature helps the 
bee out. She could build square cells 
and block them together in solid masses, 
but the greater length of side wall would 
be much harder to make and keep 
straight, and there would be s6 much 
waste space in each of the 4 corners of 
each cell, when the question of brood- 
rearing was considered. 


Neither would the square cells have 
so great strength, and would almost of 
necessity have to have flat bottoms, 
thus entailing another loss of space, and 
a thing impossible for the bee to build. 
Given flat-bottomed foundation, and 
they either change its form or put ex- 
tra wax into the corners in their endeav- 
ors to reach the sharp angle. 


No, no, Mr. H., every cell is started 
in circular form, but as the next or ad- 
joining cells are worked up to it the 
bee is practically compelled to flatten 
the rib or wall between, though she 
might want ever so much to round it. 
The only way to round them is to fill 
the corners with extra wax. Even with 
the hexagon form there is some extra 
wax in the corners, as obtuse as they 
are. 

Many people still cling to the old 
tradition about the wisdom of the bee; 
they are thought to know when the 
master dies, or foretell events; which 
flower to visit and which not; just when 
to do this or that, and when not; yet 
wise or not, she constantly blunders, and 
when she gets on the inside of a window 
cannot exercise the wisdom of a com- 
mon house-fly. The bee is governed in 
no sense by reason or the exercise of 
wisdom, but in all things is the creature 
of instinct and of environment. The 
master, once understanding all condi- 
tions, can just as surely tell you what 
they will do under this or that, if he 
thoroughly understands bee-nature, as 
the mathematician can tell the result in 
figures when you state to him the fac- 
tors. 

We talk of location (“locality”), 
what do we mean? Localities differ, 
seasons are not alike, colony conditions 
do not come in the same relation to 
weather, hive, management, flora, tem- 
perature, etc.; and so there is to be 
found a regular kaleidoscope because of 
the ever-changing relation of factors 


that influence. If writers could give us 
an intelligent statement of factors and 
their relation in their particular cases 
or localities, thousands of thi that 
seem mysterious could readily ex- 
plained. Of course, we are not expected 
to know everything, and I am not re- 
proaching any one for ignorance of 
truths; but I am pleading for common- 
sense. Let me illustrate: 


There are hives and hives, and the 
man who has mastered the science ot 
management, which is nothing else than 
understanding bee-nature and the rela- 
tion of factors, can take any of the 
hives and get results, provided the hive 
is adaptable to allow the master to 
bring his management to bear; but ig- 
norant management with the best hive 
ever invented will not bring the desired 
results. 

We have a swarm of bees. Now it 
is the commonest rule that when bees 
swarm they go with sacs full, and when 
hived they cluster and hang in great 
bunches. Having entered the new home, 
why do they not get a hustle on them 
and begin to get in supplies#”Go to the 
stand of a newly-hived swarm that has 
at once accepted its new home, and gone 
in and quietly clustered, and often they 
are so quiet, and so few bees coming 
and going, that you will be tempted to 
look in to see if they have not abscond- 
ed. But you find they have gone in 
loaded down with honey, and are tired 
from their flight with so heavy a load, 
and not a cell that they can unload into. 
Hive them on comb, and see how quick- 
ly they will go afield, for they can un- 
load, and will get to work. Without the 
ready-made comb they cluster and wait, 
and now comes the 


SECRETION OF Wax. 


Many think wax-secretion is a volun- 
tary act on the part of the bee, but I 
do not. You can feed your cow and 
she gives milk. Skimp her in feed and 
she gives less of the fluid. The natural- 
ly poor milker will not milk well with 
any kind of feed or care, no matter 
how good, nor will the good milker do 
poorly unless you make it hard for her 
to do well by allowing or making bad 
ot unfavorable conditions. Milk is a 
secretion of the cow and she never 
thinks about whether she will give much 
or little, good or bad; and no more does 
the bee use reason and voluntarily se- 
crete or refuse to secrete wax. That 
swarm with loaded sacs cannot field, 
and so hang and rest well-fed. While 
resting the wax-secretion starts; with 
many of them is was already in full 
operation because of the abundance of 
nectar handled, and in extra-good flows 
the same loaded condition of sacs be- 
fore swarming as after; so the next 
thing is comb-building—almost forced 
to do it by environments and instinct. 


Some have written of strains of bees 
that put much or little wax in their 
comb, as the case may be, as though 
it were a voluntary or intelligent act 
on their part. Is it? There may be 


strains of bees that by reason of more 
vigor, Or some cause, incline to free or 
scant wax-secretion just as there are 
good and poor milk secreters in cows, 
whatever caused it in the first place; 



























but this alone does not account for 
heavy waxy. or thin brittle combs. Many 
times a colony may have in process ot 
secretion much wax, and the flow 
weakens so that there is not the demand 
to have comb that would be with much 
nectar coming in. Then, again, there 
may be an out-of-balance condition 
caused by varying proportion of fielders 
to nurses. It is perfectly foolish to 
condemn a certain queen or colony be- 
cause it has given different results from 
its neighbor, without knowing and un- 
derstanding its conditions—the relation 
of factors. Relation and number of 
factors make all the difference, and one 
must decide intelligently or he may be- 
head the best queen he has, and save the 
poorest one. 


I have heard of a music teacher who 
set his pupil to playing chords, and 
kept him at it until he could strike any 
possible chord or combination of chords, 
instantly the eye caught sight of them 
on the staff; but all the time the teach- 
er had strenuously kept the pupil from 
attempting jo play tunes. The pupil 
kept insisting that he be allowed to play 
some tunes. At last when the chords 
were mastered the teacher said _ the 
pupil might play a tune, but he said he 
did not know how, as he had never 
played one; but he was told that tunes 
were nothing but combinations of 
chords and that he could play any pos- 
sible tune that he might find. This 
illustrates the bee-business. Once we 
master and understand the factors and 
their relation to each other, we can do 
with the bees just as the music pupil 
—play any tune we wish. 


But it is not possible for man to 
make all the factors nor dispose of their 
arrangement or order; we are hampered 
and hedged about as the bee, but we 
can make the best of what we can con- 
trol and adjust. When some one from 
New York. or from Colorado, or inthe 
white clover regions where there is a 
June flow, or in some place where the 
crop is harvested from fall flowers, or 
from any other of the multitude and 
variation of localities and conditions, 
writes and says thus and so is the way, 
try to put yourself into that man’s posi- 
tion and view-point, and make an intel- 
ligent analysis, and the disagreement 
of doctors will vanish, and all will be 
plain. Many times, when a writer tells 
of certain experiences, but overlooks 
some prime factor, I am at a loss to 
explain his results; but in very many 
instances, by reading between the lines, 
the whole thing is as clear as day. Our 
many differences are because we do 
not understand one another, because of 
lack of knowledge, and because of the 
limitation or incapacity of the human 
mind. 

Man in his actions, both physical and 
mental, is a bundle of habits. We get 
into the habit of doing things this way 
or that way, and should it so happen 
that -the various factors were in favor- 
able relation, a reasonable or even 
splendid success comes to us, and we 
are led to think we are “it,” and know 
just how. I know the reader will pard- 
on a personal experience that illustrates 
the point: 

The first 10 to 12 years of my bee- 


keeping experience was spent in what 
was then a new prairie country in south- 
west Iowa. The only sources of nectar 
that supplied both winter stores and sur- 
plus were fall flowers; sometimes it was 


starvation even in July, but usually 
enough spring and summer bloom to 
supply present needs with a filling of 
brood-combs in August with the main 
flow between Aug. 15, and Sept. 15. 
You see how I had all summer to build 
up strong colonies; could make early 
nuclei, and make of them strong colo- 
nies before the surplus flow. This re- 
lation of factors caused very little 
swarming at the usual time, or June and 
July, and when the surplus season did 
come it was fall, and the bees seemed 


Convention of Bee-Keepers’ 
Associations at Brantford 
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(Continued from page 171.) 
TuespAy AFTERNOON SESSION. 


“What is the best hive—the 8 or 12 
frame Langstroth ?” 

The majority of the members favored 
a hive larger than the 8-frame Langs- 
troth. 

“Why do bees outside need a flight, 
while those in the cellar do not?” 

Mr. Trinder stated that he wintered 
his bees outside, packed them very 
warmly, and they never offered to fly, 
even if his neighbors’ bees were flying 
freely. 

“What is the use of putting honey in 
60-pound tins, when they are not to be 
the final packages?” 

Mr. Holtermann—Under certain con- 
ditions, they are of considerable advan- 
tage. There is no time to put into small 
packages in the busy season. 


Mr. Shaver would not wash 60-pound 
tins that are:to be carried over, but 
Messrs. Holtermann, Armstrong, Byer, 
and others would, for fear the honey 
left in would deteriorate and cause the 
tins to rust. 


Burtpinc Up CoLoNiIgs FoR THE HONEY- 
FLow. 


Mr. House now gave his address on 
the subject of “Building up Colonies for 
the Honey-Flow.” He stated that every 
structure must have a foundation. The 
foundation of a crop of honey was a 
good, prolific queen. In this, with him, 
the Italians were a failure; his choice 
being a cross of Carniolans and Italians. 
Abundance of good stores, and protec- 
tion outdoors or in a repository were 
also essentials. In spring a thorough 


little inclined to swarm so late, no mat- 
ter how strong. 

All these years it was no trouble at 
all to control swarming. In _ white 
clover districts the brethren were writ- 
ing and complaining of swarming, and 
the awful times they told about was a 
puzzle to me. At last I decided I would 
write some, too, and tell of my non- 
swarming strain of bees, and seriously 
thought of going into the business of 
selling such queens. Fortunately, be- 
fore I got around to it white clover 
was plentiful, with May and June sur- 
plus; my bees of years of non-swarm- 
ing went crazy, and I imbibed a little 
more sense. See? 

Loveland, Colo. 





examination was made of each colony. 
Enough stores should be present, but 
not too much, and he wanted a good 
telescoping cover packed with some 
non-conducting material on each hive. 
In about 2 weeks most of the colonies 
should have all the brood the clusters 
can cover. Normal respiration of the 
bee is 3 or 4 times a minute; under ab- 
normal conditions, as high as 124. The 
greater the respiration, the greater the 
activity and the higher the temperature. 
Honey coming into the hive will bring 
about all these factors. Hence the thing 
necessary to increase brood-rearing is 
“stimulative feeding.” A small feeder 
is used, and the stimulating is done in 
the evening. Thus the temperature is 
kept up through the cool night to where 
it was during the day. If stimulative 
feeding were started, it was very neces- 
sary to keep it up till the honey-flow. 
To feed a while and stop, was positively 
harmful, as a great lot of brood was 
started, and if feeding were stopped, 
a large amount of this brood would 
starve or chill to death. 


Notwithstanding all the speaker had 
said, he was glad to know that by a 
proper selection of the Carni-Italians, 
queens could be had that would rush 
brood-rearing in the spring to such an 
extent that feeding could be dispensed 
with. He used a sectional brood-cham- 
ber, 2 cases 144%x18x6 inches, to each 
colony for winter. By fruit-bloom to 
each colony should be added a third 
case of 10 Langstroth frames of brood, 
and at this time he adds a third case to 
give additional room. 

At the opening of the clover flow he 
treats every colony by taking away the 
2 sections of brood, and substituting a 
case of new combs on which the old 
queen is left with most of the bees. 
The brood-chamber taken away can be 
used as increase, or piled up indefi- 
The 


nitely and run for extracted honey. 























bees on the old stand are run for comb 


honey. Supers are added as needed, al- 
ways at the top; never more than 4 are 
left on the hive at once. At the close 
of the white honey-flow, these colonies 
all having old queens, are doubled up 
simply by putting one brood-chamber 
on top of the other. As these colonies 
are all to be re-queened during the 
buckwheat flow, no attention is paid to 
looking for queens at this time, and 
they are left to fight it out. 

Mr. House considers it of great im- 
portance to have new combs under the 
sections in order to produce a fancy 
article. In fact, he would “throw the 
old combs into the ditch” rather than 
use them. 

Mr. Chrysler—With me, if I restrict 
the bees to as small a brood-chamber 
as Mr. House does, the bees will swarm 
in about 3 weeks. 

Mr. Byer—Is there not a danger of 
those brood-combs giving an inferior 
quality of extracted honey? 

Mr. House—Yes, there is that danger 
to guard against, but I am more con- 
cerned about the comb honey. 

Mr. House stated in regard to stimu- 
tive feeding, that where it was prac- 
ticable, outdoor feeding of honey in 
small quantities every day was advisable, 
and mentioned a Dr. Park who had 
practised this system with immense suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Holtermann said he never be- 
fore fully understood why stimulative 
feeding stopped suddenly was so harm- 
ful. He would caution against feeding 
honey from danger of foul brood. 

Mr. Miller also thought that it was 
unwise to take the risk. 

Mr. Root said he had visited Mr. 
House and found the quality of his 
honey away above the ordinary. He 
asked for a show of hands of those 
who used divisible brood-chambers. 
Three held up their hands. 

Mr. Hershiser was positive that old 
brood-combs, even in the first extract- 
ing, produced as white honey as would 
new combs. 

Mr. Holtermann and a number of 
others disagreed emphatically with Mr. 
Hershiser, and the Chairman, asking 
for a show of hands on the question, 
found 20 to 2 in favor of new combs. 

Mr. Hershiser asked Mr. Root to con- 
duct experiments along -this line and 
show the people that the 2 were right. 


S1zz oF ZINC PERFORATIONS. 


“Are the perforations in this sample 
of excluding zinc too small?” 

Mr. Root said he was glad this mat- 
ter was brought up; the sample sub- 
mitted was the Standard Root zinc 
.162 to .163 of an inch perforations. 

On the advice of Capt. Hetherington 
and some others, they had made the 
perforations as they are now, instead of 
.168 to .170 as they were formerly. 
Lately some evidence had come in that 
had made him think that possibly the 
holes were too small. It was no trifling 
matter to his company, as the dies cost 
over $1,000 per set. Carniolans were 
slightly larger than Italians and the 
trouble reported was more with the 
former race of bees. They wanted the 
truth about the matter, no matter what 


it cost. If the zinc was not right it 
would be remedied. 

Mr. Holtermann and a number of 
others thought the zine as at present 
made is all right. 

Mr. Hershiser said he believed it 
would be advisable to increase the per- 
forations slightly. 

Mr. Chrysler had sold a larrge quan- 
tity of old-style zinc without a single 
complaint, but a lot of the new-style 
zinc (Root) had been returned to him, 
the bee-keepers claiming that the bees 
could not get through them. 

Mr. House had 300 or 400 Root-zinc- 
excluders and had no trouble. But with 
100 old-style, too many queens got 
through. 

Mr. Miller would not like to see any 
change made. Attention was called to 
the fact that it was necessary always to 
put the rough or burr side of the metal 
up so that the loaded bees came against 
the metal on its smooth side. 

Mr. Root said it was very difficult 
to punch steel metal without leaving a 
slight burr on one side. The burr was so 
slight that no harm was done if the 
zinc were put on right, as hed been 
mentioned. 


RENDERING OLD Comes. 


“What is the best method of getting 
wax out of the old combs?” 

Mr. Coggshall—An important ques- 
tion. Pulverize the combs thoroughly 
and wet them. Then use a press, the 
more powerful the better. From 20 bar- 
rels of slumgum saved up the past 18 
months, from which he thought he had 
got most of the wax, with his kettle 
and sack process, he had recently ex- 
tracted 700 pounds of good wax with a 
Hershiser press. All agreed that in the 
past thousands of pounds of wax had 
been wasted. Slumgum from solar ex- 
tractors invariably contained from 30 to 
35 percent of wax, and from other 
sources large varying amounts. 

Mr. Craig read a letter from Mr. 
France, relative to the Ontario bee- 
keepers joining the National Associa- 
tion. It was moved by R. F. Holter- 
mann and seconded by F. J. Miller that 
we as a convention, represent to the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association the 
advisability of our members joining the 
National in a body. Carried. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
SESSION. 


FeepING Honey-Dew fN SprING. 


“Will it be harmful to use honey- 
dew for stimulating bees next spring?” 

Members differed in opinion. Some 
intended to try it, while others would 
not take the risk. 

Mr. House had used it once with dis- 
astrous results. 

Mr. Root thought some honey-dew 
would be all right, while other grades 
were unfit for any purpose. 

A Member—How can we know when 
honey-dew is being gathered? 

Mr. Shaver—By color, objectionable 
flavor, and by tracing the bees in their 
working. 


RELIQUEFYING BUCKWHEAT Honey. 


“Can buckwheat honey be liquefied 
without injuring the flavor?” 


_super. 


Mr. Holtermann—Yes, but it requires 
to be done carefully. 


At this time Mr. Laing asked leave 
to present the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of this 
Association be instructed to request the 
officers of the National Association to 
hold their next annual meeting in the 
city of Detroit, where we believe a great 
many of the Canadian bee-keepers will 
attend.” Carried unanimously. 


Mr. House was asked to explain the 
general principles of the Betsinger sepa- 
rators. He commented on recent arti- 
cles criticizing this separator adversely, 
and said he felt that if Mr. Root had 
looked into the matter closely he would 
have found some cause for the trouble 
reported by Messrs. Burt and Dibbern. 
Personally, he had used thousands of 
them and never had the bees build 
comb fast to the separators. Some of 
their advantages over other separators 
were free communication for the bees 
and equalization of heat through the 
The surface of the sections was 
always smooth and not ridgy, as was 
the case when using fence-separators. 
While the initial cost of them was high- 
er than other kinds, yet he would use 
them if they cost double. 


Mr. House also exhibited a sample of 
the Betsinger Carton, and said that 
honey in this carton always brought 2 
cents per pound more than the market 
price. Speaking of the care of comb 
honey, Mr. House said that if honey 
were “weeping,” if the temperature of 
the room were raised to 100 or I10 
degrees and kept there for 3 days, th 
honey could be redeemed. 


Mr. Root—This is a valuable item 
and worth coming to the convention for. 
He wished to say that he had seen some 
wonderful results from the use of the 
Betsinger separator, and was at a loss 
to understand such a difference as re- 
ported by Messrs. Burt and Dibbern. 


A number of samples of honey—good, 
bad, and_indifferent—had been collect- 
ed. Grocers of the city were invited to 
be present, and Mr. Smith was asked 
to explain the difference in samples, 
pointing out defects, etc. About 30 sam- 
ples were on exhibition varying from 
No. 1 clover honey to the vilest of 
honey-dew. A sample of unusual inter- 
est was 2 sections of fancy honey in 
perfect condition, in a case; produced 
by James Armstrong in 1896. Mr. Root 
and others said they had never seen 
anything like it before. Another sam- 
ple of extracted was from Vancouver, 
B. C. It was also 10 years old and in 
fair condition, a peculiar thing about it 
being that the levulose and dextrose 
had separated—half of the sample li- 
quid and other half granulated. 


Regarding grain and flavor of granu- 
lated extracted honey, Mr. Coggshall 
and others said that stirring honey just 
as it is about to granulate will im- 
prove texture and flavor, and also 


change color somewhat. About 45 min- 
utes was spent in an informal manner, 
discussing the various samples; after 
which the convention adjourned to meet 
in the morning. 

(Contiaued next week.) 
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Conducted by J. L. Bygr, Markham, Ont. 








Second-Hand Tin Honey-Cans 





**I am done with them,” quoth W. Z. 
Hutchinson in the January Review, 
speaking of the use of second-hand tin 
cans for honey. I suspect a good 
many other bee-k ts have come to 
the same conclusion; certainly the 
writer of this has had all the experi- 
ence he wants with the article. 


To be sure, second-hand tins accu- 
mulate on the dealer’s hands, and it 
seems too bad to discourage the sale of 
them, viewing the matter from that 
standpoint. But as far as the bee- 
keeper is concerned, I feel sure that 
second-hand tins are dear at almost 
any price, especially if the white table 
honeys are to be stored therein. 


The second-hand tins I have bought 
have been, asa rule, unsatisfactory in 
many ways. Quite a large percentage 
have leaked, more or less would be bat- 
tered and rusty either inside or out, or 
both, and all were invariably mussy. 
A greater objection is the danger of 
foul brood, if the cans are received in 
warm weather. Some time ago I 
bought some second-hand tins to put 
buckwheat honey in, and when they 
came to hand I found the shipping tags 
of the man who had sold the dealer his 
clover honey still attached to the tins. 
As I happened to know that this bee- 
keeper’s apiary was rotten with foul 
brood, needless to say those cans were 
‘‘out of sight’? in short order. It is 
only fair to add that the dealer from 
whom I bought the tins was perfectly 
honest, and never suspected anything 
wrong. 





Use of Bee-Smoker and Bee-Veil 





While the discussion was on relative 
to smokers at the Ontario convention 
last November, Mr. Brunne claimed 
that he did not use a smoker during 
the honey season in managing 110 col- 
onies of bees. Iam not going to con- 
tradict Mr. Brunne, but I want to say 
that there must be some personal mag- 
netism about him, or else his bees are 
entirely different from any it has been 
my pleasure to come in contact with. 


But granted that it is possible to do 
without a smoker, will any sensible 
bee-keeper contend that that fact would 
make it advisable todo so? The most 
of us don’t keep bees for the purpose 
of seeing if we can manage them with- 
out a veil or smoker; on the contrary, 
the veil and smoker are usedin just 
the proportion that their use will help 


us to work rapidly, with the least in- 
jury to the bees. 


During queen-clipping I never use a 
veil, for the reason that bees are not 
nearly so cross as later in the season; 
and, again, it is much pleasanter to 
work without a veil, when the work 
consists principally in using the eyes. 
Later on, in the extracting season in 
particular, I want a veil,every time; 
not that I dread the stings so much, 
but more so as a time-saver, for no 
matter how quiet a strain of bees, there 
are sure to be in a large yard some 
cranks flying around the operator’s 
eyes. While it is quite possible to do 
without a veil even at such times, the 
practise of some good bee-keepers 
proves this. Say, wouldn’t there be fun 
in the majority of casesif the opera- 
tors tried to take off the honey from 
100 colonies without the use of a 
smoker ? 


Bee-Cellar Heated With an Elec- 
tric Heater 





Mr. E. G. Hand, of Fenelon Falls, 
Ont., winters his bees in a cave or cel- 
lar made by remodelling an old lime- 
kiln. While he has had fair results in 
wintering in this cellar, yet the tem- 
perature was generally a little too low 
in severe weather, and the walls were 
inclined to be quite damp. 


While spending a day with me last 
September, Mr. Hand intimated that 
he intended to try to remedy these ad- 
verse conditions this winter by install- 
ing a small electric heater in the cellar. 
Justa few days ago a friend living 
near Mr. Hand wrote me that the 
heater was a success, and said that he 
had just come from visiting the cellar 
on the coldest day we have had this 
winter, and found the thermometer 
standing at 47 degrees. 


I might say that Mr. Hand is only a 
short distance from where the electrical 
energy is developed, and I understand 
the cost is quite low; but doubtless 
with the spread over the country of 
electric power, many might avail them- 
selves of a like convenience, even if 
they should be a considerable distance 
from where the current is generated. 


I hope in the near future to be able 
to give the readers of ‘‘ Canadian Bee- 
dom ’”’ a full description as to how the 
heater is arranged, and also give re- 
sults of wintering as compared with 
other winters when the cellar was un- 
heated. 





Conducted by Louis H. ScHoiL, New Braunsfels, Tex. 








Does the Elm Yield Honey ?— 
Other Subjects 


So you think the elm.a honey-pro- 
ducer as well as a great pollen-pro- 
ducer, do you Mr. Scholl? I think if 
you will investigate more closely you 
will find the bees were at work on the 
leaves of the elms, gathering this dark 
honey you mention in a recent issue of 
the American Bee Journal; that it was 
*“honey-dew ’’ the bees got from the 
leaves, and not real honey from the 
bloom. Inever could decide that bees 
got anything but pollen from the elm- 
blooms. I am open, however, to con- 
viction, and would rather know you 
were right than myself. 





FEEDING COMBS OF SYRUP 


The way I’ve been feeding my bees 
this winter is this: I go over the api- 
ary through the middle of the day 
while it is warm, lift the hives so as to 
tell which are the light ones, and mark 
those that I think need feeding. I then 


light the smoker, open the hives, and 
take out the empty combs right up to 
the cluster of bees. I make an esti- 
mate as to how many combs of sugar 
syrup each colony will need. Then I 
fill the combs with warm syrup by 
using a quart dipper with holes punched 
in the bottom from the inside. The 
combs are now filled by holding them 
over a common wash-tub with the 
syrup dipped up and allowed to stream 
through the holes in the dipper so as to 
fill the emptycellsin thecombs. When 
one side is filled reverse and fill the 
other. 


As fast as they are filled hang the 
combs in empty hive-bodies. The hive- 
bodies should be above the ground on 
a bottom-board, and a vessel put under 
to catch the drip. As fast as the combs 
are filled stack up the bodies until you 
have all the combs filled you wish to 
use. Then about the time the bees 
stop flying for the day, hang the combs 
of syrup right up to the cluster of bees, 
putting in the number you wish each 























colony to have. In this way there will 
be little or no excitement among the 
bees, and we have the feed right where 
it is wanted. 


COTTON-SEED MEAI, AS POLLEN 


A novice in bee-culture, here in the 
South, who said he was a reader of the 
American Bee Journal, wishes me to 
answer the following questions for 
hima: 

1. [ notice my bees at work very busily 
where cotton-seed meal is being fed to stock, 
collecting it and packing it on their legs like 


pollen. For what purpose are the bees col- 
lecting this meal? 
2. Will this meal in any way harm the bees? 
3. What effect will this unusually warm 
winter have on the bees? Will it be detrimen- 
tal or otherwise to them? 


To the first question I will say that 
the bees are gathering the cotton-seed 
meal for the same purpose that they 
use natural pollen. We have often 
seen bees collecting cotton-seed meal 
and using it for pollen, and they will 
start brood-rearing the sameas with 
natural pollen. 

2. No, the meal will not harm the 
bees except in one way—it will cause 
them to start brood-rearing in winter, 
and cause the bees to use an unusual 
amount of stores. If you don’t look 
sharply they will starve before spring. 
_ 3. The effect it will have on the bees 
is given in the answer to the second 
question—that is, brood-rearing out of 
season and a large consumption of 
stores, with the result that many of us 
will be compelled to feed. So we con- 
sider the warm winter detrimental 
rather than otherwise to bees in the 


South. L. B. SMITH. 
Rescue, Tex. 


_PerhapsIam wrong in my conclu- 
sions that the bees get the honey from 
the dlooms of the elm, but I know the 
honey comes from the elms all right. 
We will watch again when they bloom. 





Poor Queens Often Cause Win- 
ter Losses 





Winter losses are not always due to 
the shortage of stores as much as to 
poor queens. In many cases a colony is 
short of stores because the queen has 
been a poor one and the bees did not 
store enough for the winter. In other 
cases, the poor or failing queen is lost 
during the winter months, and this re- 
sults in winter loss. 





Canadian or Southern Weather? 





Summer weather still continues, and 
85 degrees, Fahr., in the shade has be- 
come quite common. To read of the 
15-degrees-below-zero weather men- 
tioned by Mr. Byer, on page 113, makes 
a person shudder even if he is in a 
‘*hot’’ climate. The lowest we have 
experienced here was 28 degrees—not 
below but above zero—and of such 
short duration was this cold spell that 
the ‘roses, violets, and carnations”’ 
bloomed on just the same, besides 
many other flowers that have joined 
them since those lines on page 70 were 
written. 

Speaking from experience, having 


wintered both in the North and the 
South, I prefer Southern weather, and 
‘*I am free to confess that bees in the 
air and 80 degrees Fahr. is pretty allur- 
ing,” indeed, when one must be 
**cooped up”’ with cold, snow and ice 
outside, while here I have been out 
among the bees in shirt-waists making 
the spring examinations, and counting 
the frames of brood. It is true the 
effect of such mild winters becomes 
noticeable in the spring, as an in- 
creased consumption of stores often 
leaves colonies short. Fortunately, 


very few of my colonies will need feed- 
ing, especially since a mild spring 
means early bloom for them. Hence, 
it will be seen that what has seemed to 
be a lossin such mild winters is made 
up in the spring, unless it is in locali- 
ties where the bees have no access to 
rime spring blooming plants of some 
kind. 








(G" The weekly visits of the American 
Bee Journal are always anxiously looked for. 
W.8. Wruiams, of Pennsylvania. 





Conducted b} Emma M. WILSON, Marengo, IIl. 








A New Year’s Wish to Each Sister 





‘*¢God keep thee,’ friend, through all the 


years 

Through ‘all the joys, the sorrows, tears 
Of life—its commonplaces, too— 

God keep thee sweet, and brave, and true. 


‘* Amid the doubts and fears that rise 
In every life—the mysteries— 

Things that are hard to understand, 
The movings of a mystic hand; 

God keep thy reason sound and sure, 
Thy mind alert, thy heart still pure. 


‘‘ God keep thee always—this I pray 
For thee, upon this New Year’s day.”’ 
Frances E. WHEELER. 


Miss Frances E. Wheeler, the mis- 
tress of Clovernook Duck Ranch, in 
New York State, amid her many liter- 
ary cares, as well as the cares of her 
numerous feathered family, has found 
time to send the above greeting to each 
of the sisters. It was a little late in 
coming, and has been delayed a little 
more since coming, but it is so beauti- 
ful in sentiment that, like many other 
things, it will keep sweet and fresh in- 
definitely, and is just as appropriate 
now as earlier in the year. 





Buying and Selling Honey Between 
Bee-Keepers 





There was lately a very readable 
article on ‘‘Successful Honey Market- 
ing,’’ in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. I 
can endorse much of it from actual ex- 
perience. It did not, however, touch 
on the caption above. There is more 
or less buying of honey between bee- 
keepers, and some thoughts on the 
ethics of the thing have been forced 
on me lately. 


I take it that to the novice no honey 
is as good as his own, but as the years 
go by, and the novelty of being a 
honey-producer wears off, he is willing 
to listen more to the praises ‘‘ the other 
fellow ” showers upon his, and when he 


reads of ‘‘truly delicious honey—a 
honey with a flavor all its own—a 
flavor that smacks of the wild rasp- 
berry of the forests ;’’ or when a Cali- 
fornia brother “‘blows’’ about his or- 
ange-blossom honey, or says, ‘‘I could 
fairly taste the magnolia in it;’’ his 
mouth waters for ‘‘something better 
than he has known.” He is now inter- 
ested. He is willing totry. In fish- 
ing parlance, “‘ the fish sees the bait ;” 
but as every fisherman knows, to bait 
a fish, even to hook him, is not always 
toland him. ‘To show what I mean, I 
will relate a little transaction : 


A (master of language) offers honey 
for sale; free sample. B writes for it. 
He receives a postal card which says, 
“The honey is all sold. I still 
have some very fine buckwheat, thick, 
ripe, and rich, that I can sell at 6 cents. 
If you can use any of this, I would be 
glad of anorder. I can send a sample 
if you would care for it.” 


B feels annoyed, as he says to him- 
self, ‘‘ Why should he send mea fost- 
card that shows me as trying to buy 
honey, and containing an offer of 
honey? No doubt it is a good way to 
advertise, but offers of honey sent into 
another’s territory might well be con- 
fidential. I wanted his honey, if at 
all, for my own use. From this postal 
it might easily be inferred that I 
wanted it for my trade, and some, at 
least, of my customers would object to 
that. They want home-produced honey. 


However, B decides to overlook the 
postal annoyance as a trifling indis- 
cretion, and says to himself: ‘I have 
never tasted buckwheat honey to know 
itas such. I might like it. I may as 
well sample it, and if I like itI will 
buya can.”” So without losing time 





he asks that a sample be sent him as 
offered. 

Fully 2 weeks after there comes a 
second postal from A, saying, ‘‘I am 
about closing a deal that will take all 
the honey Ihave. Sorry to disappoint 
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you. Hope I will have more honey 
next year than I had this.”’ 


If B was annoyed at the first postal, 
his annoyance is greater at the second, 
and he saysin mental mage Aes it, “* Big 
crop or little crop, you *t bait me 
again.”’ Nor isit soothing to his feel- 
ings when a bee-pa comes to hand 
3 weeks later and he finds that same 
honey, “‘ ripe, rich, and thick,’’ is still 
being offered in undiminished quan- 
tity ! 

Bee-keepers, courtesy and honest 
treatment pay. If you don’t want to 
send samples of honey don’t offer to do 
so. If youdooffer, send along promptly 
even if you are about to make a deal. 
It may count for asale another time. 
And at least it should be worth more 
than the sample to you to know that 
your prospective customer can not pos- 
sibly think that you have trified with 
him. Some people are, as is well- 
known, touchy, and while it is un- 
doubtedly true that ‘“‘There ain’t no 
sense in gittin’ riled,” riled they will 
get if you give them half a show. 

(Mrs.) A. L. Amos. 

Comstock, Nebr. 


Mrs. Amos is right; the Golden Rule 
should prevail among bee-keepers as 
elsewhere. It pays in the long run. 
Let us hope that the transgressors she 
is aiming at are not tobe found among 
the sisters. 





Cleaning Sections—A Day’s Work 





A pleasant letter from Dr. Max 
Boelte contains the following : 


DeagR Miss Wirson:—I offer my best 
thanks to you for your kind answer about 
cleaning sections for market, and appreciate 
very much the pleasant and cheerful way of 
expressing yourself. Your answer is of 
greatest interest to me, yet Iam compelled to 
come back to the subject as soon as | shall be 
able to do so, for even if it is an answer it 
still leaves sundry points not exactly clear, 
and does not establish clearly what I had 
asked. You speak of the work with T-supers, 
while we here in California use generally the 
section-holder style of supers—24 mostly, 
some also 28—and my inquiry was to kaow 
about the av work that could be done 
with our style of su not the T. 

mR. Max BogE.rs. 
Valley Center, Calif., Jan. 6. 


It is much easier to tell just what has 
been done right here with what we 
have than to tell what may be done by 
some one else with some other fixtures, 
and under different circumstances. 
But I'll do the best I can to give some 
kind of an answer, based on actual ex- 
perience. Before the adoption of the 
T-super we used other supers, mostly 
wide frames containing 2 tiers of sec- 
tions; that is, each wide frame con- 
tained 8 sections, said sections being 
the 2 bee-way, 44 x44%x1%. They were, 
of course, taken out of the frames be- 
fore anything was done at cleaning 
them, and if your sections are taken 
out of the frames before any part of 
them is cleaned, there may be a chance 
for comparison. I cleaned thousands 
of these sections, but, without definite 
memoranda of work actually done, ex- 
act figures can not be given. I feel 
safe in saying, however, that 1200 to 
1500 were cleaned in a day, possibly 
more. 

It is only fair to remember that with 


much experience I became somewhat 
expert, and, indeed, I have been ac- 
cused of being quick-fingered in gen- 
etal.. Just how much should be dis- 
counted for that is not easy to say. 
You, Dr. Boelte, can judge as well as I. 
Possibly it may not be a very wild 
guess to say that the average hand 
ought to do three-fourths as much, or 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 1000 
a day. 

But we are talking now about doing 
the work when the sections are so cold 
that the propolis is brittle. In Cali- 
fornia, or anywhere where the propolis 
is soft and stringy, itis a very differ- 
ent matter. If I were obliged to clean 
such sections, I don’t believe I could 
get through with more than half as 
many in a day. 

There is another factor in the prob- 
lem. Some localities are more gluey 
than others. Indeed, in the same 
locality some sections have five times 


as much propolis as others. I can 
imagine sections with so little glue on 
them that they might be cleaned in 
half the average time. I can also im- 
agine sections so gluey that they would 
require double time. 

ou will see, Doctor, that there are 
so many ifsin the case that it is hard 
to be very definite ; but if there is any 
point upon which you have any further 
questions, such questions will be cheer- 
fully answered to the extent of ability 
possessed. 


Honey in Infant’s Food 








At first the child had half milk and 
half honey, liquefied with water. Then 
4 parts milk, 1 part honey, with a little 
water. The child grew strong and 
plump, and never had a single pain, 
while it slept soundly the whole night 
long.—British Bee Journal. 





The ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasry, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








MEETING OF QUEEN AND DRONE— 
S1zz oF CELLS, Etc. 


I think Dr. Miller is getting a little 
too near the line of discourtesy in 
charging me with originality and 
novelty in what I wrote about the 
meeting of queen and drone. The Irish 
Bee Journal has already acquitted me 
of novelty ; andI plead that originality 
is not what I’m at. I would be happy 
to quote the publication, page and date 
about these matters, but a very poor 
memory forbids meto do so. I have 
for many years been accustomed to 
give extra attention to whatever I saw 
relative to mating, and the whole has 
‘*simmered’’in my mind. Naturally 
what seemed fo me to be the most 
illuminative had by far the most pow- 
erful effect upon me—while another 
cast of mind might be swift to forget 
the very things which moved me the 
most. There is a decided difference 
between invention and deductions from 
a lifetime of reading. When I spin 
theories out of my own wool, isn’t it 
the fact, Doctor, that Iam pretty free 
to say so—as wellas pretty free to do 
so? 

Now as to excess of drones lacking 
food. So far as honey is concerned, 
my understanding is that they help 
themselves to it whenever it is not 
offered to them in abundance. So, of 
course, they are supplied—until the 
dread time comes when the workers 
decide to make a general onslaught 
upon them. ButI don’t believe honey 
alone is sufficient to keep a drone in 
best serving trim—do you? If any one 
thinks so, the burden of proof is upon 


him. The presumption is very strongly 
the other way. Service calls for nitro- 
en, to be supplied by nitrogenous 
ood ; and honey is nearly destitute of 
nitrogen. Don’t believe anybody can 
be found that will claim that drones 
eat pollen, or that they could digest it 
if they did eatit. If not this, then the 
alternative would seem to be that they 
are fed nitrogenous food by the work- 
ers—with a bare possibility that the 
nitrogen given them when larvz suf- 
fices for a lifetime. I’m not ready with 
any further proof, but I ¢hink that a 
few drones in a hive are abundantly 
fed, fed with stimulating food other 
than honey; that a larger number are 
fed more sparingly ; and that with too 
large a drone army the workers stop 
feeding them almost entirely. 


As to the size of cells built, there are 
times and seasons when you could 
hardly coax bees to build a drone-cell 
anyhow ; and then there are times and 
seasons when it seems asif you couldn’t 
make them build anything else. I sup- 
pose Dr. Miller(and other people as 
well) mend combs at leisure times in 
the spring, and give them to the bees 
when worker-comb is the only word. 
Naturally the splicing shows few 
drone-celis under those circumstances. 
But when the honey-flow is on, and 
drone-rearing is the best word—and, 
moreover, when they have been several 
weeks engaged in a running fight with 
you as to whether they shall havea 
drone out or not—under those circum- 
stances the conditions are very greatly 
altered, and one should hardly expect 
them to build a single worker-cell if 




















they can do any other way. When I 
wrote ‘‘desperately difficult,’’ and, 
“‘the work is disagreeable as well as 
long,’’ sore memories of long ago were 
backing the thing up. I don’t like to 
get beaten by bees—or bee-keepers, 
(you may have suspected that much) ; 
and years ago a big lot of colonies com- 
pelled me to ‘“‘throw up the sponge”’ 
and confess that I could not keep 
them from getting drones. My final 
defeat was largely owing to this scat- 
teration of the drone-brood. I tried to 
shake the combs gently enough that 
there wouldn’t such an awful lot of 
nectar fly out. The result was thata 
good many bees would manage to hang 
on when their comrades were shaken 
off ; and it seemed to me that these re- 
maining bees would consciously Aug 
the scattered cells to keep me from see- 
ing them—but perhaps that was my 
excited imagination. If Dr. Miller ex- 
terminates drones without shaking the 
bees off, no wonder he doesn’t know 
anything about scattered cells. Half 
a notion to tweak his nose by claiming 
that that’s just the way he hasalways 
done. And (if my frisky adversary 
wants a categorical answer) a few min- 
utes ago, in the comb closet, sawa 
solitary drone-cell on the first comb I 
came to. And the next time Dr. Miller 
says he thinks the moon is made of 
green cheese I shall pull on an appre- 
hensive face and say, ‘‘I should like to 
know how Dr. Miller knows this.’’ 
Page 47. 


FUMIGATING CoMBsS WITH FORMALDE- 
HYDE. 


David J. West reports success at 
making foul-broody combs clean with 
formaldehyde. The treatment, as he 
describes it, isof a very strenuous sort ; 
and yet he makes a final confession 
that the combs are not always clean. 
That would bea sickener to some of us. 
Too dire a danger to stand in doubt 
about. Page 47. 





BEES IN THE ENDS OF THE EARTH. 


A missionary who notices bees is 
just the right one to post us about the 
bees in the ends of.the earth. East 
Africa, which Saeuberlich reports from, 
is, it seems, the home of a small, light- 
colored bee whose actions show singu- 
lar variation from the behavior of ours. 
We hive our swarms, and rarely fuss 
with decoy hives. There hived swarms 
so seldom stay that decoy hives are 
trusted to almost wholly. And the bear, 
it seems, is not the only animal whose 
appetite for honey is so ravenous that 
he will upset hives to get it, Pity they 
didn’t tell us some name whereby to 
call this—honey-woodchuck. Page 48. 


HARDLY Go Back TO 2-POUNDs. 


No doubt, Mr. Merrill, the 2-pound 
section is better theoretically than the 
scant-pound section; but (do you 
mind ?) turning the wheels of progress 
backward is very near to the impossi- 
ble. The moment we poor darkeys 
grab the big fly-wheel to reverse it we 
get ‘‘frowed.”’ Page 48. 








What Bees Make 


TEACHER—‘‘ What is it that bees make, 
Tommie?”’ 

Tommie—‘ Sore spots, ma’am.’’— Yonkers 
Statesman. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 
(GS Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Superseding Queens in Winter 


1. Yesterday (Feb. 17) was the warmest day 
we have had here this winter, 60 degrees in 
the shade for the greatest part of the day. I 
took my bees (10 —— out of the cellar 
for a flight, and found on looking them over 
that one colony had a patch of drone-brood 
about 3 inches in diameter, partly capped 
over on both sides of one comb. I found some 


worker-brood in the rest of the hives, but this ~ 


one had none. I found the queen but it 

looked more like a virgin thai a fertile 

queen. Will bees supersede their queen in 

winter? 
2. We expect to move out on to a claim 

about 5 miles south of Stratton, Colo., this 

sn How is that part of Colorado for 
es ? 


3. Do you think it will pay to take the bees 
along? Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. In the proper sense of the 
word I doubt that a queen is ever superseded 
in winter. Ifa queen is lost, they may try to 
replace it almost any time. Your queen isa 
drone-layer, and so worthless. 

2. I don’t know about that particular part, 
but Colorado in general is good. 


3. If you ship a car, so freight will be little, 
it may pay. Even then,if prices at both ends 
are nearly alike it will not pay. 


-_<—-_ 


Bokhara and Japan Clover 





How does Bokhara clover (Melilotus alba) 
and Japan clover (Lespedeza striata) compare 
with sweet clover? Are they related? Are 
they of any value to bees? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWER.—Bokhara is the same as sweet . 


clover, and so, of course, is valuable. 


I can’t 
tell about Japan clover. 


Who can, and will? 





Rearing ee Clipping, 
"¥ 





1. I have never been able to make a success 
of queen-rearing, either from unfavorable 
season or bad management. I have in mind 
to try a plan given on page 7, by F. L. Day, 
in which he makes two nuclei from one col- 
ony by putting a division-board between them 
in the new hive, and leaving it on the old 
stand. In taking the queen away, can I give 
her to another colony by depriving it of its 
queen? Would they accept her at once, or 
wait awhile? or how long? 


2. He says he has never been able to get 
many laying queens in that way, but by in- 
closing the queen-cells in West cell-protec- 
tors, with spiral cage attached, and then 
hanging these between the frames of the nu- 
clei, he secured fine virgin queens. What is 
the West cell-protector? Is not the spiral 
cage itself the cell-protector? or is it some- 
thing else? 


3. When these virgin queens hatch out, will 
they not kill each other if not watched and 


. when she becomes fertile. 


taken out? and can I introduce them as I 
proposed to do with the fertile queens? 

4. When these virgin queens come out to 
meet the drones, would the swarm be likely 
to swarm out with the queens? 

5. Do they ever alight, and, if so (with the 
bees clustered around the queens), would 
they ever return to the hive? 

6. I shall want to clip the queen’s wing 

When should this 
be done? 


7. What is your opinion of this plan? Will 
you suggest a better one? Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1l1. Before attempting to an- 
swer I should like the privilege of a little chat 
with both you and Mr. Day lest I may misun- 
derstand. But I’ll do the best I can, and will 
be glad to be straightened out if I do misun- 
derstand. 

You say Mr. Day makes two nuclei from 
one colony by putting a division-board be- 
tween them. That is possible, but I rather 
understood that instead of taking a full colony 
to make two nuclei, he drew brood and bees 
from different colonies to make his nuclei, in 
which case there would be no queen to re- 
move. But takingit as you understand it, 
I reply that when you remove the queen from 
the divided colony you can at once give her 
to a second colony which is deprived of its 
queen, but she must, of course, be caged or 
the bees would promptly kill her. After be- 
ing in the hiye for perhaps 2 days, she is said 
to have the scent of the colony, and if it isar- 
ranged so that the bees will free her in about 
2 days from the time she is put into the hive, 
she ought to be received all right. A good 
way would be to put her in the hive in a pro- 
visioned cage a couple of days before the re- 
moval of the reigning queen, but not allow- 
ing the bees to get at the candy till the re- 
moval of said reigning queen. 

2. If we had our chat together I should like 
to have Mr. Day tell us more fully about his 
failure to get laying queens in his nuclei. I 
have reared hundreds of laying queens suc- 
cessfully in hives containing 2 nuclei each, 
and some in hives containing as many as 6 
nuclei each. He says he failed to get many 
laying queens, but plenty of virgins, and it 
sounds a little as if his effort to get laying 
queens preceded the getting virgins in the 
cell-protectors. If that supposition is cor- 
rect, it may be that the failure to get the lay- 
ing queens was because it was too early. Get- 
ting queens much before swarming time is 
likely to be a failure, and when one does suc- 
ceed in getting a young queen to lay very 
early, she is likely to be very poor. 

The West cell-protector is a spiral wire ar- 
rangement that allows the bees to get at only 
the extremity of the cell, for when bees tear 
down a cell they do not do it at the point but 
at theside. The spiral cage is separate, and 
put over the protector, so that when a virgin 
emerges from the cell neither can she get out 
nor can the bees get in. 

8. If the protector be used without the cage, 
you may count on allthe virgins but one 
being killed as fast as they emerge; but if 
each virgin has a cage, of course there will be 
no fighting. The virgins may be introduced 
in the same way as laying queens, and if 
taken when less than a day old will be ac- 
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cepted as readily as laying queens; indeed, a 
virgin just out of the cell will be accepted 
more readily than a laying queen; but a vir- 
gin several days old is not easily introduced. 


4. No more likely than any other virgins, 
for you must remember that whether in a nu- 
cleus or full colony, every virgin must leave 
the hive before she is a normal laying queen. 
It is the general belief that in some cases the 
— go out with the virgin on her wedding- 
flight. 

5. According to general belief the bees in 
such case may cluster and then return to the 
hive, in very rare cases never returning. 

6. She is likely to begin laying when about 
10 days old, although it may be a day or two 
less, and it may be several days more. 

I am not sure that there isa great ad- 
vantage in keeping nuclei just for the sake of 
having ns hatch out in them without 
being fertilized. Why not just as well have 
them in any hive with alaying queen? For 
in the protector with yy" they will hatch out 
in any hive, whether it has a queen or not. 
Only if there isa laying queen in the hive 
there must be food in the cage or the virgin 
might starve. 

If I understand the plan correctly, a virgin 
is to be hatched inthe nucleus, and then 
given toa full colony where it is to be ferti- 
lized. The main thing for which nuclei are 
used in queen-rearing is to bave the virgins 
fertilized, saving the time of a full colony. 
Even with the best careanumber of cases 
will be failures, and if a failure occurs in a 
full colony, there is a serious loss of time be- 
fore another queen can be got to laying. 
Either plan will work all right; the only 
point is that in general it is economy to take 
the time of a nucleus rather than a full colony 
to get a queen to laying. 





Bottom and Top Starters in Sections 





On page 96 you say, ‘“‘ Have the sections 
filled full with worker foundation ;’’ and on 
page 85 I read: ‘‘ Dr. Miller bas for years de- 
scribed his method of using bottom starters 
(as well as top ones) in sections of comb 
honey.’’ Kindly explain this method, as I 
have never seen it in the papers. I have the 
Daisy foundation-fastener, and would like to 
try bottom and top starters. Would you 
make them meet in the center? or how much 
space between the starters? When they are 
fastened only at the top, they twist and do not 
hang true. ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—The matter is very simple, and 
your Daisy fastener is just the thing to fasten 
bottom as well as top starter. It wouldn’t do 
at all to let the two starters meet in the cen- 
ter, for in that case the bottom-starter would 
be certain to falldown and make a mess. 
When you buy foundation for sections, you 
are likely to get it in sheets 154¢x3% inches. 
This is just right to make four starters of each 
kind. The top-starters are 344 inches deep, 
and the bottom ones 5. Fora section that is 
four inches deep inside, you will see that 
would leave a space of ig-inch between the 
starters. In reality the space will generally 
be more than that, for the hot plate melts a 
little of the edges of the starters. First fasten 
the bottom-starter, turn the section over im- 
mediately, and putin the other starter. If 
your bees are like mine, the first thing they 
do on being given the sections will be to fasten 
the upper and lower starters together. 





Cleaning Sections for Market 


On page 786 (1906) ‘* Colorado ’’ aske, ques- 
tion No. 2: 

** How many cases of 24 sections does 1 wed 
best hand clean in a day?’ And, also, ‘‘ What 
should be an average day’s work for an aver- 
age hand ?”° ete. 

Now, permit me to say that I underscored 
the r and also average day’s work and aver- 
age hand so as to call your attention to these 
words. Of course, it can not be either pleas- 
ant or interesting to gointoa longer con- 


troversy about this matter, and I think neither 
you nor I are of the ‘ hair-splitting ’’ variety. 
I will then admit that when I first read these 
questions, and your answers to them that I 
had not paid any special attention to the word 
your. For years I have known very well 
that you work with the T-supers, and, there- 
fore, I should have thoughtof that. The sec- 
ond part of the query, viz —average day’s 
work and average hand—that’s where the 
trouble comes from, for, unfortunately, for 
years I have not seen any T-supersin this 
part of California, and, worse still, my apiary 
also is furnished with the unfortunate section- 
holder style of supers. Around here there 
are not many genuine bee-keepers—mostly 
‘*farmers who keep bees,” and who still 
work them on the ‘‘know-it-all,”’ “rule of 
thumb” principle, as their forefathers did it. 
Well, it has happened that once in a while I 
have met, and do meet, persons who are a 
trifle above the average “‘Ignoramus Jake”’ 
class, and with whomIcan have a genuine 
**bee-talk,’’? and it nearly always bas culmi- 
nated inthis: ‘* Yes, if only this infernally 
slow scraping were not there!’’ (I am, my- 
self, of a mechanical turn; can work very 
neatly in wood and metals, and be it cranki- 
ness, or what,I generally make all contri- 
vances myself; and there is an extractor, 
section-presses, foundation-fasteners, frames, 
queen and drone traps, etc., all of my make, 
and in use in my apiary.) 

Now, then, you will better understand that 
my brains have been at work to rig up some- 
thing to facilitate the scraping performance— 
save time and labor—and when I read the an- 
swers given by you, they stunned me, 


1. But why did you not answer that part 
about average a trifie more to the point? For 
instance, if you had said, ‘‘ With T-supers, as 
in my apiary, Miss E. M. Wilson cleaned ——; 
but for section-holder supers orly so-and-so 
much should be the average,’’ etc., would 
not that have been the better answer? For 
there are many bee-keepers who do not work 
the T-super. But enoughof this, and kindly 
excuse my frankness about the matter. 


2. Iam, unfortunately for myself, the happy 
(?) owner of an apiary of about 60 colonies, 
present count (lost only 4 colonies during the 
terrible spell of 3 weeks’ rain, snow, and ice 
that has visited us), all with the section- 
holder supers, and a good number of them 
there are. If the T-super, as you advocate 
and work it, allows such wholesale scraping 
and cleaning of sections—well, that one item 
alone would be an inducement for me to 
change to the T-super. But, last year was a 
sad failure for us all, and 1, like many of the 
crowd, am “in it,’ with lots of material, but 
a ratber small amount of cash at my com- 
mand. How can [I effect a change in a ra- 
tional and economical way? and when and 
how should | proceed? 

8. Are queen-excluding zincs absolutely 
necessary for T-supers? 

4. Could I use the supers on hand? 

5. What are the dimensions of the supers 
(tight) as you use them by preference? 


6. If Iean find the answers to these (and 
other) questions in your book of ‘“ Forty 
Years Among the Bees,”’ please let my know, 
and I will procure it atonce. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Iam painfully aware that I 
do not always make entirely satisfactory 
work in replying to questions. Sometimes it 
is difficult to understand just what is asked 
for. Sometimes I may not fully understand 
the conditions attending the question. Some- 
times I don’t know enough to answer cor- 
rectly. Yet with all these limitations it is 
my constant effort to try to put myself in the 
place of the questioner and answer the spirit 
of his question. 

If I understand you correctly, you think it 
would have been moreto the point if I had 
answered about sections taken from section- 
holders. Yes, more to your point, but would 
it have been to the point for ‘* Colorado?”’ 
Please remember that besides section-holders 
and T-supers there are othersurplus arrange- 
ments, and if [ had answered about section- 
holders, then I ought to have answered about 
wide frames, and other kinds. But ‘‘Colo- 


rado’’ didn’t ask about any of these, and 
please remember that I was trying to answer 
**Colorado’’ and not some one else. As 
nearly as [ understood it, I tried to answer 
the letter and the spirit of his question, and 
there was nothing to in iicate that he wanted 
to know about section-holders. Perhaps sec- 
tion-hoiders are not so universally in use as 
you may suppose, and perhaps there are more 
T-supers than you suppose. T-supers are in 
use in Colorado to a considerable extent—per- 
haps to as large an extent as section-bholders. 
At any rate, that was what I understood him 
to be asking about, and what you understand 
him to be a-king about in the first part of his 
question, and I do not yet see that he re- 
ferred to anything else in the second part. 


If it had occurred to me thatany one would 
misunderstand, it would have been better to 
have specified that my answer was referring 
to T-supers; but I do not think it would have 
been the better answer to have answered some 
other question that some one else might have 
asked, for if I should follow that plan there 
would be hardly any end to answering each 
question. Besides, the way is always open 
for any one who wishes answers to those 
other questions to ask them. 

I think, although I can not be entirely sure, 
that the question you want answered is some- 
thing like this: 

‘* What would be an average day’s work for 
an average hand in cleaning such sections us 
I have, and in the conditions that I have?”’ 

Frankly, I don’t know the answer to that 
question. Sections in section-holders are not 
all alike, but I don’t think that would make 
much difference. Conditions may be very 
different in your place from what they are 
here, you not having the cool weather we 
have. That might make a very big difference. 
When it is cool enough for propolis to be 
brittle, it separates from the wood readily. 
When warm and soft, instead of coming off 
easily, each stroke seems to drive some of the 
glue into the wood. It is impossible to say 
just how much difference this would make, 
but from what you have heretofore said it 
would be nothing strange if it would take tive 
times as long, or longer. [ wonder if you 
couldn’t make a difference by taking some 
special means to cool off your sections, at 
least taking them in the coolest part of the 
day. 

We have never done enough at cleaning 
sections in section-holders here to say what a 
day’s work should be, but when we used 
wide frames 1000 sections was not too much 
fora day’s work. Probably section-holders 
would be much the same. 

2. I would hardly advise going too fast in 
the matter of changing to T-supers. While 
some think them the best, others think them 
the worst. Better make a trial on a small 
scale till you know how you like them. 1am 
just a little afraid that you have an exagger- 
ated idea of the gain to be had in the matter 
of cleaning sections by using T-supers, and I 
doubt whether thatalone would warrant your 
changing. It will be a simple matter to make 
a few of them—possibly some of your old 
supers can be changed—and you can get the 
T-tins from supply-dealers for about a cent 
apiece. 

3. I doubt that excludersare necessary with 
any kind of section supers. Certainly, I’ve 
never used them with T-supers. But it is 
probably important that the sections be filled 
with foundation if the queen is not wanted in 
them. For if small starters are used then you 
may expect the queen to go up to lay in the 
drone-comb that will be sure to be built there. 

4. It is entirely possible. I had a lot of 
Heddon supers that [changed into T-supers. 


5. My supers measure inside 17%¢ inches 
long, 124, inches wide, and 4° inches deep. 
Being made of 3 stuff, of course that makes 
the outside measure 19'¢ and 13%. They are 
for 8-frame hives, and take sections 4144x4, 
no matter what the width of the section, for 
different widths can be used in the same super, 
and, for that matter, at the same time. Mine 
were made years ago, when %¢ was generally 
accepted as a bee space. If I were having 
them made again, I would have them 1-16 or 
l¢ inch shallower. ButI should want to be 




















very sure that the stuff would not shrink any, 
for less than 144 would be likely to induce the 
bees to glue together the sections of 2 supers. 
Generally there is no trouble, but sometimes 
when bees are crowded they build comb in 
my 3¢-inch space. 

6. You wouldn’t find all these questions an- 
swered in the book, but I think you would 
find answers to a number that it might be 
profitable for you to ask. 


————_____. ~~ 


Bees Tearing Down Foundation 





I have had more or less trouble the past 
season from the bees gnawing out part of the 
comb foundation, both in brood-frames and 
supers. 

1. What can I do to prevent bees from tear- 
ing down foundation in brood-frames where 
full sheets are used? 


2. Ilearn from your writings that you use 
full sheets of thin super foundation in sec- 
tions. Do you ever have any trouble from 
having these full sheets torn down in whole 
or in part? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I am not sure that I ever 
had bees gnaw away foundation in brood- 
frames except at the bottom. Bees seem to 
have a natural desire for a passage between 
the comb and the bottom-bar, so much so that 
even after a comb has been built in the frame 
clear down to the bottom-bar, if it is not built 
out very full they will gnaw it out again 
when there comes a time of idleness. The 
only secret of prevention that I know of is to 
give frames of foundation at a time when 
honey is coming in and when comb is being 
built. Especially is giving foundation in the 
fall to be avoided. Perhaps I ought to men- 
tion that if foundation comes down to within 
less than 44 inch of the bottom-bar the bees 
will rarely build it down to the bottom-bar. 
Not only that, but they will gnaw it away 
untilthere is a passage-way of 14 inch or 
more. Some have succeeded in getting the 
comb built down to the bottom-bar by revers- 
ing the comb, and others have succeeded by 
getting combs built inan upper story. My 
way isto have the bottom-bar in two halves, 
and have the foundation come down between 
these two halves. 


2. Yes, I have had foundation gnawed in 
sections when they were left on after the 
bees quit work in them. They are worse 
about gnawing extra-thin foundation than 
thin. Not only do they gnaw the lower edge 
in sections, but also the sides. The remedy 
is not to leave sections on the hive when bees 
stop work. Generally I put sections on sey- 
eral days before the bees begin work in them, 
but somehow the bees don’t gnaw before the 
harvest as they do afterward. 


-—_—e - — 


Uniting Colonies for the Harvest 





1. How would it do to shake 2 colonies to- 
gether at the beginning of the white honey- 
flow, where each is not strong enough to do 
good work in sections? Would they fight? 

2. If I take away one queen and put on 
another hive with the beeless brood-frames, 
and tier the two hives up, would not the 
brood, when hatched out, make as strong a 
colony as the one shaken, in a month’s time 
or less; ready to work in sections on the 
buckwheat flow, which comes here the first 
of August? 

3. I have wished increase. Could I not 
make 2 colonies from the beeless brood instead 
of one, by putting in another queen to one 
hive of the brood? New YORE. 


Answers.—l. It might work all right, for 
the strong colony would store where neither 
weak colony would. If you contemplate such 
management, it would be well to have the 2 
colonies on the same stand, and then all the 
field-force would remain on that stand when 
one of the hives was removed. At the begin- 
ning of the honey harvest there is little dan- 
ger of any fighting when uniting. 

2. Iam not sure whether I understood you, 


but as nearly as I can ess, you mean to 
take away all the brood fon the 2 colonies, 
also the queen of one of the colonies, leaving 
on the old stand one queen and nearly all of 
the bees, and put the 2 stories of brood with 
the other queen on a new stand, of course 
having enough bees with the removed queen 
to prevent the chilling of brood. That ought 
to work all right; and the removed colony 
ought to be in good trim for buckwheat. 

8. Sure; but of course neither of the 2 
would be so strong for buckwheat as if left 
together. But there ought to be no trouble 
about their being strong for winter. 





Moving .Bees in the Fall 


Can bees be moved in the fall, es | the last 
of September or first of October? I want to 
move them 75 or 80 miles, either by rail or 
wagon. Canit be done without damage? I 
have never had any experience in moving 
bees in the fall, and would like to know from 
some one that has had. I have moved them 
in the spring, but that is the only time. 
WISCONSIN. 
ANSWER.—For more than 20 years I have 
moved bees every fall, and never had any 
trouble. But I moved them only 5 miles or 
less. In the fall the combs are heavier with 


honey than in the spring, and thereare also —~ 


more bees. So you will see that there must 
be a little more care against breaking combs, 
as well as a little more care to have plenty of 
ventilation. Aside from this you ought to 
have no more trouble fall than spring, If 
you can have your choice as to time, it will 
be well to wait till as much after the first of 
October as you can, for the cooler it is the 
less danger of suffocation, although, of 
course, if you wait for severe winter weather 
there would be danger of the combs becoming 
brittle with the cold, and breaking. 


Queen-Cells and Swarming 





I started to keep bees last year. Reading 
your *‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,”’ I found 
on page 186, the following passage : 

**Generally, however, when eggs are found 
in cells, the next visit will find cells with 
grubs well advanced. When grubs are found 
in cells then the colony must be treated.”’ 


Why must the colony be treated? Why is 
it not sufficient simply to remove cells and 
grubs the same way incipient cells are de- 
stroyed, according to your instructions? 

New YorE. 


ANSWER.—Your question involves more or 
less the whole matter of queen-cells as con- 
nected with swarming. When bees begin to 
think about swarming queen-cells are started. 
If there comes a dearth so that the outlook is 
rather discouraging fora new colony to set 
up housekeeping, or even if there is an ap- 
proach toa dearth, the cells are likely to be 
destroyed, and swarming abandoned. The 
less advanced the cells are, if I am not mis- 
taken in my observations, the less the dis- 
couragement needed to induce the bees to de- 
stroy them. After the cells are sealed, or 
near the sealing stage, it will take a good deal 
of discouragement in the way of dearth or 
bad weather to get the bees to destroy them. 

Generally, however, there is not sufficient 
discouragement to make them abandon all 
idea of swarming, and once cells are started 
and have eggs in them, you may count on 
swarming in the great majority of cases, if 
the bees arelet alone. Suppose now you open 
a hive and find cells with eggs or very young 
larve in them, and you destroy them. You 
may find, on looking 10 days later, that there 
are cells with egge or very young larve in 
them in. That shows that the bees were 
not in desperate haste about swarming, and 
if these cells are again destroyed they will 
postpone swarming for another 10 days— 
possibly give up — altogether. But 
if larve are well advanced, then that shows 
that the bees were strongly set on swarming 
for they had started cells and the queen had 


laid in them almost immediately after their 
previous cells were destroyed. Now if we 
destroy these well-advan grubs, the bees 
will not always—perhaps not generally —wait 
to have another set of cells well advanced, 
but will swarm with quite small larve in the 
cells; possibly with only eggsin them. Now 
you get the answer to your question, after all 
this talk, which is that when well-advanced 
larve arein cells, if we destroy them the 
chances are that the bees will swarm before 
we get around again. 


If I don’t get the gist of your question, try 
again. 





Favorable Winter for Bees 


The winter here is very favorable for bees. 
They have had flights about right for best 
conditions. F. A, SNELL. 

Milledgeville, Ill., Feb. 25. 





Cellared Bees All Right 


Bees are all right in the cellar sofar. The 
weather is fine, but no day so far that bees 
outdoors would or could fly. 

Farwell, Mich., Feb. 28. T. F. BrinecHam. 





Good Prospect for a Crop 


The prospect for the coming season is very 
bright for a good crop of honey. Bees are 
wintering very well in the cellar and out- 
doors. Though little snow has fallen, yet 
the ground has remained frozen for weeks at 
a time, thus protecting the elovers of all 
kinds. The many letters I receive every day 
indicate the same conditions prevailing every- 
where—“ prospects good.’”’ However, I am 
led to believe that in the case Of even a fair 
crop of honey the coming season, some bee- 
keepers will find themselves not prepared. 
Last season was very poor on the average, 
and many bought supplies and had some left 
on hand; they were sorry they bought so 
much, and will not get any more until they 
have used up what they have on hand, which 
will last until about the middle of the season, 
or just the time when all factories and deal- 
ers are in a rush and are short on just what 
is wanted. Consequently, there will be much 
worry, vexation and complaint. Cattle farm- 
ers always are provided with enough feed and 


- a little extra for cases of emergency from one 


season to another; but bee-keepers seldom 
consider the question of extras, or emergen- 
cies, until the last moment, and the loss oc- 
casioned by the delay very often amounts to 
a good deal. H. 8. Dusy. 
St. Anne, Ill., Feb. 22. 





Oklahoma and Indian Territory as 
a Bee-Country, Ete. 


On page 55, Dr. Miller makes an inquiry as 
to the value of northern Oklahoma or Indian 
Territory for keeping bees for profit. I have 
lived within a few rods of the north line of 
the Osage, Indian Territory, for over 26 years. 
and have kept bees for more than 5 years of 
that time, and I do not consider this a good 
country for bees— 


lst. Because of a lack of nectar-bearing 
bloom. 

2d. Because of the extremes of this climate ; 
but by selecting a protected locality and rais- 
ing plenty of nectar-bearing bloom, a fair 
business might be attained. 


PorsoNeD BY Bes-Stinc.—Remedy: Put 


oil on the part stung, then cover with com- 
Eat oil sardines, or take broken 
This will fortify the sys- 


mon soda. 
doses of olive oil. 
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tem to some extent against insect or ivy 
poison. (See page 16.) 

“A millionaire egg-laying queen-bee in- 
duced to deposit her 5 years’ batch of eggs in 
2 or 8 years.”’ Although I live about 100 


miles west of Missouri, I will have to ask Mr. 
Doolittle to show me. [ have heard it said, 
to make a hen lay, run her up hill; but one 
of my hbors says to feed her kaffir corn 
beats running her up hill; next an Oklahoma 
man comes to the front and says if you want 
your hen to lay 2 eggs per day, feed her cow- 
peas; but how do you work the queen-bee? 
(See page 67.) I. M. Newman. 
Hewins, Kans. 





T-Super vs. Wide Frames 


There seems to be such a fuss between the 
T and the wide-frame super. I use a cross 
between both. I use plain sections and fen- 
ces, and by driv a flat-headed tack 
(about 5-inch in diameter) into the bottom- 
end of the 3 center cleats on the feace so that 
the heads are about in line with the bottom 
end of the end-cleats, the sections can rest on 
the tack heads, and the fences rest on the 
strips of tin that are nailed on the under edge 
of the super. By placing a row of sections in 
the super, the fence can be pushed up end the 
tack-heads catch under the sections; another 
row, and another fence, and so on, until the 
super isfull. Springs are used for compres- 
sion. I got 350 pounds of honey and 5 
swarms from 5 colonies last year—50 pounds 
comb and 300 pounds of extracted. 

Sioux City, lowa, Feb.18. PsTszr Boum. 





Something on Swarming 


‘* All the experiments that have come to me 
in definite form have been made with 8-frame 
hives, and colonies in such hives have been 
regarded as more likely to swarm than larger- 
sized. I wonder if a great many things are 
not taken for granted.”—T. F. Bryeuam, 


page 96. 

Mr. Bingham, in the same paragraph, asks 
if any one has made a success of non-swarm- 
ing with the 10-frame hive. Thinking that 
some experiments I have made witha hive 
much smaller than even the 8-frame dove- 
tailed, may be of fnterest in connection with 
the extract above, [ give them, mentioning 
only such details as couldin any way have 
influenced the results. 

Suspecting (1) that possibly there is a mini- 
mum of number below which bees will not 
voluntarily swarm, or (2) that swarming might 
be traced to the fatigue of the queen after 
the great spring laying, I began in 1904 a 
series of tests that would apply to either idea. 
The hive used is sectional, each chamber 5° 
inches deep. In that year I chose 2 rather 
weak colonies, removed the lower brood- 
chamber, and confined the queen to 8 frames, 
or about 975 cubic inches of brood-room. 
One stood out in the sun, and the other was 

rotected till nearly noon by a peach-tree. 
| ne ere were full width, and i inch 
deep, just asin all my hives. They were run 
for both extracted and comb honey. By June 
10 each queen had py! filled, and kept 
it so till Sept. 1, forcing all the honey, and no 
ittle of it, either, into the supers. Nearly all 
colonies in hives not contracted swarmed— 
those in little hives did not. 

Not feeling so timid in 1905 I selected, in 
the latter part of May, 30 of my best colonies, 
taking such only as had queens reared in 
1904. Nineteen of these were treated exactly 
as the 2 had been in 1904, except that 6 of 
them, after being contracted, were reduced to 
8 double colonies, the queens in each double 
bei separated by a zinc board. These 
doubles soon became powerful colonies, and 
on June 15, 20f them swarmed, all 4 young 
queens coming out; that is, 4 contracted 
colonies out of 6 that were doubled up by 2’s, 
swarmed. This result seemed to point toward 
the ‘minimum of number” when compared 
with results in the remaining 13, for of these 
but one swarmed, and this swarm seemed to 
follow the accidental death of the queen. 

The remaining 11 of the 30 were contracted 


to 10 frames, or about 1211 cubic inches. Of 
these one swarmed. 

To recapitulate: Four out of 6 reduced to 
975 cubic inches and doubled up by 2’s, each 
colony retaining its queen, swarmed. One of 
18 contracted to 975 cubic inches swarmed, 
appearances indicating the death of the 
queen. The 13 were singles. Oneof 11 re- 
duced to 1211 cubic inches swarmed. Of those 
colonies in uncontracted hives in the same 
yard, close to 60 percent s . 

Inferring from these results that 975 cubic 
inches was smaller than necessary, and 1211 a 
little too large, 40 colonies in 1906 were re- 
duced to 9 frames, or about 1080 eubic inchee. 
They were given the same general treatment 
as to shade, ventilation, and super-room that 
all others in the same yard received. None 
of the 40 swarmed, but it was not a swarming 
season. 

It may be well to state that in these ex- 
periments every queen used wasin her sec- 
ond year, and none was restricted to fewer 
combs than she had in use when the contract- 
ing was done. 

Though nothing is established, the results 
seem to indicate that very low contracting in 
early spring may tend to prevent swarming. 
I have a strong suspicion that if the queen 
can be kept from overwork, bees will not 
swarm. Thisis contrary to much that has 
‘* been taken for granted,’ but a great deal 
might be said in its favor. 

E. W. DIEFENDORF. 

Otterville, Mo., Feb. 11. 


FAS SOAR FSO RA SO AARP OF PL OL LOAD 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, Smokers, 
etc, Best of goods, reasonable prices, and a 
**square deal.”’ Send for. free catalog. 

ARTHUR RATTRAY, Almont, Mich. 

10A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 








"THE TRAPPERS WORLD 


Published Monthly by 
THE D. B. ALLYN, PUBLISHING ;\COMPANY 


STAFF OF CONTRIBUTORS 
Our Subscribers, The Trappers, 
Hunters, Fur Collectors, Anglers, 
Guides, and Men of the Woods. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 10 GENTS A COPY, 


Tells all about Trapping, Fur aud Game Sec- 
tions, Big Game Sectious, Best Fur Buyers— 
everything in the interest of its readers. Sub- 
scribe now. One sample free. 

27Ctf Room 1, Alsin Bidg., MADRID, IOWA 


THE POULTRY DIGEST 


25 cents per Year. 


An Enterprising, Pushing and Progressive 
Poultry Journal. A live aud instructive Peri- 
Odical Different From All the Rest. 

True to name, a concise and boiled down di- 
gest of allthe doings in the Poultry World—A 
time-saving periodical; methodical, to the 
point, and conservative. 


you want to make more money out of 
your fowls, 











you want to get good results with less 
hard work. 
you want to learn how tosave your 


a little chicks. 
you want to know what to do ach 
month in the poultry yard. 


Send in your subscription to the 


POULTRY DIGEST PUB. CO. 
3Ctf 43 CENTRE St., N. Y. City. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. Parent, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter- 
=. —_ hives og hy cap, 

oney racks, r 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will do all 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, Ww. F. & Joun Barnes, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Il). 








SEE THIS! 





The Modern Farmer.................... & .25 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture............... 1.00 
Inland Poultry Journal................. 50 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer ................ 50 


2. 
OUR PRICE $1.10 
Better do it now. 
Ask for other combinations. We can du- 


plicate any offer made, and frequently go 
them one better. 


Modern Farmer and Busy Bee 
8T. JOSEPH, MO. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A 40-page Catalog tree 


The latest work on BEE- 
SUPPLIES, Hives, Fix- 
tures, Etc. Italian Bees and 
Queens. If interested in 
bees, do not fail to write us. 
John Nebel & Son Supply Go., High till, Mo. 


6Ctf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








In Its Thirtieth Year 


The Rural Gallfornian 


One Dollar a Year 


A large monthly magazine devoted to Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural and rural pursuits, showing the 
wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. au- 
tifully illustrated, well edited and artistically 

rinted on fine book paper. An encyclopedia of in- 

‘ormation for colonists. Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Rooms 6 and 7 Temple Block 
1Ct LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Special Offer.—For $1.40 we will send 
the Rural Californian and the American Bee 
Journal for one year. 


Mention Bee Journal when riting. 


Successful Poultry Journal 


FRANK HECK, Editor. 


Subscription Price o° cents per Year. 
rite for Advertising Rates. 











The most prominent and successful, practica 
poultrymen write for the Successful Poultry Jour 
nal, and tell how they build their houses, mate their 
fowls, — 7 their incubators, feed both yoang 
and old— . in fact, tell how they succeed and 
make money. Send for sample copy. 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY JOURNAL 


1Ctf 355 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Prophet of Profit 


There is plenty of money in Chickens if 
your effort is intelligently directed. 


Learn the right way to do things by sub- 
scribing for 


Profitable Poultry 


MILTON, WIS. 


For a limited time only 25 cents per year. 
1Ctf Please mention the Bee Journal 


FOR SALE 


$lto$3apair. Registered Homing Pigeons; 
Big Squab Breeders. Also Angora andi Belgian 
Hares; Fancy experiment station; crosses in 
all colors. HULBERT 

Mail orders filled. GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 

40Ctf Please mention the Kee Journal. 
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Money Earns Money 


only when invested in a money-earning bus- 
iness, and | believe there is no good, safe and 
honest business earning more money on the 
capital invested than the subscription-book 
business. 


DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 


This is a book-buying age. A house with- 
out a library is no longer a home, and most 
of the home libraries in this country are pur- 


chased as a result of direct solicitation. 


BUT FEW KNOW 


that during the last six years nearly 150,000 
sets of ‘‘ Modern Eloquence’ have been sold 
for $7,500,000.00; that ‘‘ Stoddard’s Lectures *’ 
have been placed in 250,000 American homes 
for $12,000.000.00; that 300,000 sets of the 
‘“Oentury Dictionary” have been sold for 
$21,000,000.00; that more than 560,000 sets of 
have been sold in the United 
States alone for over $44,000,000.00; or that 
But 
few know what the profits are on this busi- 


** Britannica” 
the sale of these books still continues. 


ness. How much of it did you receive? 


A MODERN PUBLICA- 
TION 


of the highest class, which in sales and profits 
is destined to exceed the above records, is 
This is evident 
from the actual results now being obtained, 


now being made and sold. 


although the sale was begun less than six 
months ago, aud you can have full particulars 
by sending your name and address on a pos- 


tal card, costing 


ONLY ONE CENT 


Let me mail you a letter telling all about 
this record-breaking, modern American pub- 
lication ; how several hundred eminent Amer- 
making it; 
American people find it not a luxury but a 


ican specialists are why the 


necessity, and what a few dollars will do—not 
over a hundred—if now added to the present 


capital. 


MAKE YOUR MONEY 
EARN MONEY 


Write me to-day, as this is a present oppor- 
Address, 


W. B. GILBERT 


28 Jackson Boul., CHICAGO, ILL. 


8A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


tunity. 











‘‘If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder’’ 











New Metal-Spaced Frames. 
ing hive for comb-honey experts. 
“FACTS ABOUT BEES.”’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Roots Goods at Root’s Prices 
at 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. 
Low Freight Rates. .. .*.  .*. 


Prompt Service 
Catalog Free 


Headquarters for the Danzenbaker Hive, the com- 
If interested in this hive ask for pamphlet 
It is mailed free. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always bein 


sure to attach your name to the package. 


shall be glad to send it to you. 


My large illustrated catalog is free. 








WALTER S. POUDER 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave.,. 


ea AE 





Mention 


~ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ie 


Bee Journal when writing. 





Metal Mothers 


Complete fireproof H+tch- 
ing and Brooding Plant 
for $7.50. 2 quarts oil will 
oatch and brood 50 chicks 
> Our nest system is the 
latest discovery. Full line 
Poultry — lies. Lowest 
prices. FREE Catalog. 
Write today CYCLE HATCHER 
00., Box O, Keeseville, N. Y. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 
AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


10A 34t Please mention the Kee Journal 


160 Acre Farm and 100 
For Sale Colonies of Bees. Good out- 
buildings; good 8-room house—on Wisconsin 











river. Address, O. C. FITTS, 
10A13t KILBOURN, WIS. 
Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 
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Big Profits in Capons 


Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 


Gape Worm Extractor 25¢ 
Poultry Marker....... 25¢ 
French Killing Knife50ve 
Capon Book Free. 

Arch St., Phiiadelphia ,Pa. 


when writing. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

nickly at less than half the cost of buying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceuts extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





@.P Pilling & Son Co.,” 


Mention Bee Journal 





Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


B EXCELSIOR )NCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 
Hatch every fertile egg. Lowest 


Br 6 ers made. 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, LIL 
Bee Journal wher writing. 





Mention 








We Sait RooT’s Gooos In tome AN 
Let us quote you p eee Eee | 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 
freight. Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. H 


NT & SON 
BEe.y Branca, 


aywe Co., Mics 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Best No. 1 Sections 3°%;1%00 $4.00; No. 


less. Discounts on Danz. and Root’s hives, and 
other Root’s Goods; also Berry Boxes. Bees 


for sale. H. S. Dubu, St. Anne, lil. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Alsike Clover Seed 


Alsike is fine for bees, land, pasture or 
hay. It is hardy. Present price of seed, f.o.b., 
per bushel, $8.00; 6 bushels or more include 
sacks; less than 6 bushel orders, sacks 20 cts. 
extra. Write for price of Medium Red or 
Mammoth Clover Seed. Prices advancing. 
Catalog of Apiary Supplies FREE. Address, 

F. A. SNELL, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. 

10A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Western Bee-Keepers ov°,0", 


how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 


THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, Penver. Colo. 
9Atf Please mention the Bee Jourual. 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field mu:e 
completely Sony, oo published, 
-20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS——— 





6A14t 














‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
writing. 


Mention See Journal when 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


oat = a 
American Bee - Keeper 
lor 1307 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 


Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents; three years for $1.00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS. 

Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
(Established 25 years.) 





Honey and 
+ Beeswax 








CurcaGo, Feb. 1.—The usual late winter de- 
mand is in evidence for comb honey to replace 
diminished stuck laid in during the autuma by 
the large retailers, but during the dull period 
there has been very little change, if any, in 
prices, the offerings being light. 

We find No.1 to fancy white comb honey 
brings 15@16c, aud for that which is off in color 
and flavor from 1@3c less. Amber grades of 
all kinds are dull and range in price from 
10@12c. The extracted perhaps is not quite so 
firm im price for the California or Western 
grades, but there is no surplus of white clover 
or basswood, both of which bring about 8c, and 
in some cases more. Ambers grade from 6@7}éc. 
There have been some sales of beeswax at 32c, 
but 30c is about the price for average. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—While the supply of 
comb honey is equal to the demand, large quan- 
tities of comb honey having arrived in the 
market in the last few days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outlook, however, is that 
when the season advances and the bee-keepers 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri- 
ces will be a little weaker. We quote: Fancy 
white comb honey, 16@18c; No, 1,14@15c; ,m- 
ber, 11@13c. Fancy white extracted, 7%@8 c; 
light amber, 64@7c. 

e are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. ~~~ QW. A. SELSER. 


New Yor«, Jan. 15.— The stock of white 
comb honey is pretty well exhausted,and we 
do not expect any more arrivals of large lots 
from now on. rices are firm, aud we quote 
from 15@1l6c for —_ white;.13@14c for No. 1; 
[2c for light amber. There is quite a little dark 
and buckwheat on the market, but no over- 
stock, and we think that all of it will be dir- 
posed of before long at present prices, which 
we quote from 10@12c, according to quality. 
Extracted honey very firm, with sufficient sup- 
ply to meet demand. California white sage is 
bringing from 8@8}¢c; light amber, 7%c; am: 
ber, ‘ic; buckwheat extracted in fairly good 
jemand at Southern in barrels finds 
ready sale at from 55@70c per gallon, according 
oquality. Beeswax firm and steady at 3ic. 

HILpRETH & SRGELKEN. 


DENVER, Feb. 14.—Producers in this State 
re practically closed out of both comb and ex- 













FREIGHT- 


You will 


'§ GOODS 3 


Let me 


tracted honey. We have not sufficient good 
comb honey to supply our local trade, but have 
a good onpply of white extracted of excellent 
quality. e quote strictly No.1 white comb 
honey, per case of 24sections, at $3.20; No.1, 
light amber, $3; and good No. 2, $2,380. White 
extracted, 8@8%c per pound; light amber, 
7%@8c. Clean, yellow beeswax, 27@28c, deliv- 
ered here. 
Tue CoLo. Hongy-PRODUCERS’ ASSN. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 9.—The demand for ex- 
tracted amber honey has brightened in the past 
3 weeks. Amber honey in barrels at 6%@71éc, 
according tothe quality and the quantity pur- 
chased. Faucy white extracted honey selling 
at 8@9% in cans. Comb honey is a drag on the 
market, fancy eetting of 14@léc. Beeswax, 32c. 
for choice grade. BE FRED W. Mors Lo. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 23.—comb honey is not 
plentiful, but demand isslack. Fancy white 
comb brings 16@17c; No.1 white, 14c; amber, 
12@13c. Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@%c; amber, 6@7c. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $35 per 100 pounds. 

Wa xrter S. PoupER. 


To.epo, Nov. 30—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming in much more freely, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very anxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy briugsina retail way l6c; 
extra fancy, 17c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
7@7%c; cansthesame. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Tue Griccs Bros. & Nicsois Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 25.—The market on comb 
honey is rather easy. Prices rule in jobbing 
ways from 14@14%c; single cases l6c for No. 1 
white; off grades not wanted at any price, Ex- 
tracted is very firm. Light amber in barrels, 
6@6%c; white clover in barrels, 7i¢c; in cans, 
84:. Beeswax, 30c, delivered. 

Cc. H.W. Weser. 


Kansas City, Jan. 25—The receipts of comb 
honey have been more liberal during the last 
week or two, and the demand light, market 
weaker. The market is practically bare of ex- 
tracted, and there is quite a little inquiry. We 

uote: No. 1 white comb, 24 sec. cases, $3.10; 

0. 2, $2.75; amber, $2.50, Extracted, white, 
7%@8c; amber,6%@7c. Beeswax, 27c. 

C. C., Cremons & Co. 


Headquarters  Bee-Supplics 


rates FRM CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 
A Special Discount on Early Orders, 


bred in separate eplaries, 
tens UEENS wcotsus ver: 
Order for LOWS, CARNIO- 
LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


.H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 











Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


I] S,J004 VV 





SIMI £10) 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 


SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April Ist. Select Un- 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 
Select Tested, $38. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S.C. 


TEXAS QUEENS 


The Famous Honey-Producers will be ready 
early in April. 


Carniolans, Italians and Goldens 
Equal to the best, regardless of price. Prices: 
Tested, each, $1.00; dozen, $10.00. Untested, 
each, 50 cts. ; dozen, $5 50. 

6Atf GRANT ANDERSON, Sabinal, Texas. 


FACTORY PRICES 
BEE-SUPPLIES in Cincinnati. 

Let us give you quotations on Sections, 
Hives, Foundation, ete. We will save you 
money. 

Beeswax wanted at 3le per pound cash; 33c 
in trade, delivered here. (Send for our free 
catalog. ) 

THE FREL W.MUTH CO. 











TAtf 51 Walnut St., Crncrnnati, OnI0. 
TRONCEST 
ADE. Bull- 
strong chick- 
en-tight Sold to the user at Wholesale 


Prices, We Pay Freight. Catalogue free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., 
x x9 Winch » indi 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigiing, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 SouTH WATaeR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














BEE «POULTRY SUPPLIES 





Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Veils, Smokers, Incubators, Brooders, Egg-Food, etc. Every- 
thing needed for the ‘‘ Busy Bee’ and the * Industrious Hen.’’ Prompt shipments. 


LEWIS’ FAMOUS BEE-WARE. LEE'S POPULAR PRODUCTS FOR POULTRY 


Catalog for either, with instructions to beginners—Free. 


~warr ©. M. SCOTT & CO. 1005 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
























mf See) American Bee Journal (Ge 











say, ‘‘Of course, Dadant’s is the best.”’ 


thing. WHY? 
SPECIALTY. 
COMB FOUNDATION THAT CAN BE MADE. 


Because 


periment with a new make. 
have the best. 


Send for our prices and Catalog. 
you get our foundation. 
Agents for our foundation everywhere. 


: 
: 


Mentio: Bee Journal when writing. 


25 3 EE 


DADANTS FOUNDATION 


wT EXCELSH 


Ask any dealer who handles our make along with any other and he will 


Ask a bee-keeper who has used our make and he will tell you the same 
we make the manutacture of foundation 
We devote our time and energies to making THE VERY BEST 


For 27 years we have led in the manufacture of this article. 
Insist on Dadant’s—get Dadant’s and you will 
It will cost you no more than any other. 


WORKING BEESWAX 


We work beeswax into Comb Foundation for the bee-keeper direct. 
Remember you take NO CHANCES when 
We absolutely GUARANTEE SATISFACTION IN EVERY WAY. 






OUR 


Don’t ex- 


Early order discounts on all kinds of goods for the bee-keeper. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 3 








By uniting swarms 
QUEENS from 1000 colonies NUCLEI 
I will sell Queens and Nuclei. after March 1, at 
—1 Queen, 25c; doz., $3; Nuclei, with Queen, 1- 
frame, $1.25; 2-frame, $1.50: 3-frame, 81 75. | 


‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 





4A13t__R. M. SPENCER, Nordhoff, Calif. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Our Discounts on 


BRE-SUPPLUES 


are still in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. We make the 
Dovetailed, Langstroth, and Alternating Hives. 
The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 


MASSIE HIVES 


We make them. Have you seen them? Have you read our Catalog ? 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. 


: 
: 


Address, . 
KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Blufis, lowa. 
Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 


SSSSISISSLS SSS ASS A Ad 


oe 


Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Seed Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
, Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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Shugart—Ouran 
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& We will Buy and & 





of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or it 
Ze you intend to buy, correspond Me 
4 with us. 
™ We are always inthe market § 


Beeswax 


wee for 


at highest market prices. 


ae Hildreth & Segelken ¥ 
ae 265 & 267 Greenwich Street é 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





*“*The continuous advertiser 


ets the bulk of the business, 
use Others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.°° 





